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THE  CITY  OF  HOUSTON  AND  NORTHWEST  ACADEMY:  A  BIZARRE  RELATIONSHIP 

A  Road  To 


City  truck*  at  road  slta.  Saa  story  for  detail*. 
Photos  by  David  Stevans. 


by  Bryan  Baker 


Louis  (Hizzoner)  Welch,  erstwhile 
mayor  of  this  great  metropolis,  lives 
in  Candlelight  Estates  (at  1302  Hewitt, 
to  be  precise),  a  neighborhood  where 
funny  (and  not  so  funny)  things  are 
happening. 

One  of  the  funny  things  happening 
there  is  the  construction  of  North¬ 
west  Academy,  a  private  school,  by 
some  of  the  Mayor’s  cronies.  This 
school,  high  tuition  and  all,  is  a  trans¬ 
parent  effort  to  keep  white  kids  from 
being  subjected  to  the  slings  and  ar¬ 
rows  of  outrageous  integration,  and 
is  located  only  a  couple  of  miles  from 
the  Mayor’s  own  posh  home. 


Nothing  incriminating  so  far.  What 
is  funny  about  the  whole  business  is 
that  the  land  on  which  the  school  is 
constructed  was  cleared  by  city  em¬ 
ployes  using  city  equipment.  And  the 
city  has  moved  with  uncharacteristic 
speed  to  build  a  paved  road  to  the 
school.  (“So  all  those  Cadillacs  won’t 
get  bogged  down  in  the  mud,”  as  one 
area  resident  explained  it  to  me.) 
Northwest  Academy,  although  defin¬ 
itely  a  private  school,  seems  to  have 
more  “public’5  support  than  most 
public  schools. 

We  were  tipped  to  the  situation 
about  a  month  ago  and  have  since 
striven  mightily  to  find  out  the  Whole 
Truth  about  the  matter,  but  since  dif¬ 
ferent  people  tell  different  stories 
we’re  still  a  trifle  confused.  No 
doubt  you  will  be  too.  Read  on. 

Mrs.  Betty  Stevens,  a  longtime 
Candlelight  Estates  resident  who  has 
been  working  with  radio  station 
KILT’s  “Call  to  Action,”  has  been 
keeping  her  eye  on  the  activities  ar¬ 
ound  the  school  for  several  months 
now.  She  became  suspicious  of  hanky- 
panky  last  May,  when  City  of  Houston 
bulldozers  and  trucks  began  clearing 
out  the  woods  around  Libbey  Rd. 
(between  43rd  St.  and  Brickhouse 
Gully). 

'  After  checking  to  make  sure  that 
the  city  was  clearing  land  for  a  private 
school,  Mrs.  Stevens  sent  her  son  out 
to  take  a  few  pictures  of  the  bulldozers 
and  such  in  the  act.  Then  she  started 
making  some  phone  calls. 

She  called  Frank  Halle,  public  af¬ 
fairs  director  of  KILT,  who  in  tum 
got  an  interview  with  James  Moody 
Adams  (a  personal  friend  of  Welch’s 
and,  along  with  Horace  Adams,  the 
director  of  the  Academy).  Adams 
said  that  the  city  had  “been  after 
this  property  for  years,”  to  extend 
Watonga  Rd.  to  the  Katy  Fwy.,  but 
had  been  unable  to  because  of  the 
previous  owner’s  intransigence.  He 
said  that  the  Academy  had  donated 
four  acres  of  right-of-way  to  the  city, 
had  paid  for  the  clearing  of  the  land 
and  the  paving  of  the  road  “in  all 
respects.”  He  also  said  that  he  didn’t 
know  of  any  city  trucks  working  on 
the  land!  , 

Although  Northwest  Academy  had 
announced  that  the  street  would  be 
built  by  the  city,  when  Mrs.  Stevens 
talked  to  Mr.  Montgomery  (a  city 
employe  in  charge  of  road  paving), 
Montgomery  told  her  that  the  city 
council  had  not  yet  approved  the  road 
construction. 


If  the  Academy’s  assertion  that  the 
road  was  going  to  tie  in  with  the  Katy 
Fwy.  was  correct,  this  would  necessi¬ 
tate  building  a  bridge  over  Brickhouse 
Gully..  Mrs.  Stevens  called  the  County 
Flood  Control  District  (who  have  jur¬ 
isdiction  over  such  things)  and  one  of 
their  engineers  told  her  that  as  far  as 
they  knew  the  road  would  end  at  the 
gully.  They  said  it  was  not  feasible 
to  build  a  bridge  across.  (I  should 
point  out  that  although  Brickhouse  is 
called  a  igully,  and  is  dry  most  of  the 
time,  it  is  actually  quite  large,  with 
banks  10-20  ft.  high;  where  I  came 
from,  it  would  be  called  creek,  or  may¬ 
be  even  a  small  dry  river.) 

Finally  Mrs.  Stevens  called  a  law¬ 
yer,  who  told  her  that  if  the  street  re¬ 
mained  a  dead  end  street,  the  property 
owners  on  either  side  (meaning  North¬ 
west  Academy)  could  petition  the 
city  to  have  the  street  declared  a 
“private  road,”  and  this  would  auto¬ 
matically  be  done.  (Every  private 
school  should  have  a  private  road.) 

That  was  the  situation  last  May. 
The  Academy  said  that  the  city  was 
building  a  paved  road  to  the  school 
The  city,  although  it  was  clearing  the 
land,  said  that  no  road  construction 
had  been  approved.  The  Academy 
said  the  road  was  being  built  not  as  a 
favor  to  them,  but  to  extend  Watonga 
Rd.  to  the  Katy  Fwy.  The  Flood  Con¬ 
trol  District,  which  would  have  to  ap, 
prove  any  plans  to  go  over  Brickhouse 
Gully'  in  extending  the  road,  said 
they  knew  of  no  such  plans,  and  con¬ 
sidered  such  a  bridge  unfeasible. 

Mrs.  Stevens  gave  her  information 
to  the  daily  papers  and  to  some  radio 
stations,  but  none  of  them  went  any¬ 
where  with  the  story. 


*  *  * 

And  on  Aug.  14,  the  city  began 
building  the  paved  road. 

Mrs.  Stevens  called  us,  and  I  went 
out  to  the  construction  site  with  Mrs. 
Stevens  and  a  photographer. 

At  the  end  of  the  paved  portion  of 
Watonga  Rd.  was  a  big  sign  announc¬ 
ing  “Another  City  Improvement  To 
Serve  You”  (!).  And  Brown  &  Root, 
Inc.,  the  city’s  contractor  for  the  pro¬ 
ject,  had  all  their  equipment  running 
ninety  to  nothing  to  get  the  paving 
finished  before  the  opening  of  school 
in  September. 

The  road  cut  went  right  to  the  edge 
of  Brickhouse'Gully.  where  it  stop¬ 
ped.  And  the  gully  itself  (surprise!) 
was  being  rechannelized  by  workers 
from  Natkin  Construction  Co.  (at  a 
cost,  I  later  learned,  of  $250,000).  A 
workman  on  the  site  said  he  thought 
they  were  planning  to  bridge  the  igully 

I  started  making  some  phone  calls 
of  my  own.  First  I  called  Mr.  Mont¬ 
gomery  at  City  Hall,  who  had  told 
Mrs.  Stevens  in  May  that  the  city  had 
not  approved  any  paved  extension  of 
Watonga  Rd.  When  I  talked  to  him 
he  told  me  that  city  council  had  ap¬ 
proved  the  paving  (although  he  could¬ 
n’t  be  sure  exactly  when).  He  also 
said  that  Watonga  Rd.  had  been  a  pro¬ 
posed  major  thoroughfare  for  some 
time  but  that  there  was  some  difficul¬ 
ty  with  the  former  owners  of  the  pro¬ 
perty.  Montgomery  said  that  North¬ 
west  Academy  had  donated  the  right- 
of-way  to  the  city  and  was  paying  ap¬ 
proximately  90  per  cent  of  the  cost  of 
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the  road.  He  said  that  when  the  work 
on  Watonga  was  completed,  it  would 
be  a  four-lane  thoroughfare  going 
across  Brickhouse  Gully. 

In  all  of  this  he  echoed  what  the 
officers  of  Northwest  Academy  had 
been  saying  in  May.  It  is  unclear  whe¬ 
ther  all  these  plans  for  humble  little 
Watonga  really  originated  with  the 
city  or  with  the  Academy.  It  is  also  a 
mystery  why  the  Academy  would  foot 
the  bill  for  a  major  thoroughfare  plan¬ 
ned  by  the  city,  when  with  only  a  tri¬ 
fle  more  cash  outlay  they  could  have 
built  themselves  a  private  road. 

Next  I  called  the  County  Flood 
Control  District  to  find  out  about  the 
rechanneling  of  Brickhouse  Gully.. 
Their  engineer  told  me  that  they  were 
improving  the  channel;  the  work  had 
been  planned  for  some  time,  he  said, 
but  (as  with  the  city)  there  had  been 
difficulties  with  the  former  owners  of 
the  adjoining  property.  The  new  own¬ 
ers  (Northwest  Academy)  graciously 
sold  the  right-of-way,  and  work  began 
almost  immediately. 

As  for  bridging  the  iguily.,  the 
flood  control  engineer  said  there  was 
“some  expectation”  of  that,  but  the 
chances  “seem  remote.”  Apparently 
the  city  hadn’t  let  the  county  in  on 
its  “proposed  major  thoroughfare” 
plans. 

Finally,  I  called  Northwest  Acade¬ 
my.  Not  the  officers  (who  tend  to 
hem  and  haw  a  lot)  but  the  front-line 
people  who  handle  inquiries  from  the 
public.  I  spoke  with  a  secretary  for  the 
junior  and  senior  high  schools. 

I  asked  her  if  any  of  “them  niggers” 
were  going  to  the  school.  The  secre¬ 
tary  told  me  that  the  Academy  was 
open  to  “all  races,  colors,  and  creeds” 
but  that  no  blacks  had  even  applied 
for  admission  (not  surprising  consider¬ 
ing  the  high  tuition).  She  said  that 
if  they  wanted  to  enroll,  they  would 
have  to  have  the  money  and  pass  the 
“admissions  test.”  We  both  agreed 
that  this  wasn’t  very  likely. 

Having  established  a  little  friendly 
rapport,  I  casually  asked  if  there  was 
a  road  to  the  school. 

“Why,  Brown  &  Root  is  out  there 
right  now  putting  down  the  blacktop,” 
she  said.  “It’ll  be  finished  in  time 
for  school.” 

“How’d  you  get  it  done  so  fast?” 

I  marvelled.  “Why,  I  tried  to  get  the 
streets  in  front  of  my  house  paved  a 
few  years  back,  and  it  took  the  city  a 
year  to  get  around  to  it.” 

The  secretary  laughed.  “You  pro¬ 
bably  didn’t  have  Jimmy  Adams  and 
Horace  Thomas  working  for  you. 
They’re  the -directors  of  the  Academy, 
and  I  think  they  practically  lived 
down  at  City  Hall  until  they  got  this 
thing  through.” 

“Why,  thank  you  ma’am,”  I  said, 
“you’ve  been  a  great  help.” 

Well,  it’s  pretty  clear  that  some¬ 
thing  fishy  is  going  on  here;  even  the 
employes  of  the  Academy  seem  to 
think  so.  Since  I  don’t  live  at  City 
Hall  (and  wouldn’t  want  to)  I  haven’t 
been  able  to  find  out  just  exactly 
what  it  is  that  is  happening. 

Maybe  I  can  find  out  more  by  next 
week.  Maybe  the  daily  papers  (who 
have  more  resources  than  we  do  it 
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Meanwhile,  Two  Miles  Away 


This  Is  what  the  street  looks  like  In  front  of  S.  A.  Pleasant  Elementary  School,  a  predominantly  black  public  school.  Residents  of 


only  they  would  use  them)  will  show 
some  interest  in  the  thing. 

Until  them,  Northwest  Academy, 
just  remember  that  we’re  watching. 


the  surrounding  area  have  been  petitioning  the  city  (which  already  owns  the  right-of-way)  to  pave  this  and  toehr  streets  In  the  neighbor¬ 
hood,  but  have  been  told  that  their  requests  are  not  high  enough  priority. 

One  wonders  how  the  city  can  find  equipment  to  pave  a  road  for  a  private  school  when  there  are  public  schools  with  roads  like  this. 
Perhaps  the  kids  who  go  to  Pleasant  should  move  Into  City  Hall  with  Jimmy  Adams  and  Horace  Thomas. 
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3  Counts 


Jimmy  Daje  Hutto  Convicted 

Guilty  on 

by  Karen  Northcott 

The  courtroom  grew  quiet  as  the  judge  walked  solemnly  to  the  bench.  As 
the  six  men  and  six  women  entered  in  single  file,  the  spectators  inhaled  as  one, 
moved  to  the  edge  of  their  seats,  turned  to  look  at  the  jury  in  whose  hands  the 
fate  of  Jimmy  Dale  Hutto  rested  and  then  settled  hack  down  to  hear  the  read¬ 
ing  of  the  verdict. 

Jimmy  Dale  sat  there,  smiling  the  same  vacant  smile,  registering  little  or  no 
emotion  as  the  foreman  announced  that  he  had  been  found  guilty  of  conspir¬ 
acy  to  destroy  the  transmitters  of  the  Pacifica  stations  in  Los  Angeles  and  Ber¬ 
keley  and  two  counts  of  violation  of  the  Federal  Firearms  Act  -  offenses  which 
could  cost  him  up  to  12  years  in  prison  and/or  $25,000. 

The  jury  had  deliberated  a  little  over  three  and  a  half  hours  following  sever¬ 
al  hours  of  often  passionate  and  inflammatory  summations. 

Charges  and  counter  charges  marked  the  closing  statements  of  both  the  pro¬ 
secution  and  defense.  Asst.  U.S.  Attorney  Edward  McDonough  opened  the  ar¬ 
gument  for  the  government  and  listed  some  of  the  offenses  involving  Hutto  be¬ 
sides  the  conspiracy  and  gun  charges. 

He  cited  the  Oct.  6  bombing  of  the  Pacifica  station’s  transmitter  here  which 
knocked  the  station  off  the  air  for  the  second  time.  (Hutto  and  Louis  Beam,  a 
self-proclaimed  Klan  intelligence  agent,  are  indicted  in  state  court  for  that  bom¬ 
bing.) 

“There  was  no  burning  in  California  because  the  conspiracy  was  frustrated 
by  the  arrest  of  the  parties,”  McCullough  said.  He  said  that  the  government 
had  the  choice  of  following  them  (two  young  Pasadena  men,  Russell  A.  Rector 
and  Ronford  L.  Styron  were  arrested  along  with  Hutto  but  were  not  prosecu¬ 
ted  because  they  “had  blown  the  whistle”)  across  the  country  at  105  miles  per 
hour,  maybe  having  a  flat  tire,  or  get  in  the  way  or  maybe  not  catch  him  until 
he  set  fire  to  something. 

“Hopefully  when  you  get  wind  of  a  crime  you  nip  it  in  the  bud,”  he  said. 

Phillip  Cyphers,  Pasadena  attorney  for  Hutto,  asked  the  jury  not  to  con¬ 
vict  his  client  for  his  beliefs.  He  said  that  if  a  conspiracy  existed  it  was  bet¬ 
ween  informants  Rector,  18,  and  Styron,  20,  and  FBI  agent  Edward  Stork,  all 
of  whom  had  served  as  government  witnesses  in  the  trial. 

J.B.  Stoner,  lead  counsel  for  the  defense  charged  that  the  government  was 
attempting  to  destroy  the  Wan.  He  said  that  the  government  was  trying  to  ap¬ 
peal  to  the  jury’s  biases  and  prejudices  by  dragging  the  Wan  into  the  case  and 
the  indictment.  “When  you  find  this  man  not  guilty,  you  aren’t  condoning  his 
acts,  because  he  hasn’t  done  anything  ”  Stoner  told  the  jury. 

“Because  Jimmy  Dale  Hutto  doesn’t  like  any  of  these  Communist  Revolu¬ 


tionary  organizations  that  are  carrying  on  a  revolution  against  us  today,”  he 
railed,  arms  flailing,  “that  doesn’t  mean  that  he  would  go  out  and  use  bloody 
violence  against  them.” 

“It  seems  to  me  that  when  you  have  a  revolution  going  on  like  we  are  today 
the  Justice  Department  should  have  the  revolutionaries  on  trial  rather  than 
Jimmy  Dale,”  he  thundered.  “The  government  is  placed  in  the  position  of  hav¬ 
ing  to  protect  the  revolutionaries,”  Stoner  added. 

Stoner  refuted  the  government’s  charges  that  Beam  and  Hutto  were  up  to 
no  good  the  night  they  were  arrested  in  the  vicinity  of  Space  City!  and  KNUZ. 
“The  government  is  trying  to  make  a  case  because  Beam  had  guns,  flares  and 
newspapers  [Space  City!,  The  Texas  Observer  and  Wan  publications].  The  gov¬ 
ernment  is  trying  to  put  prejudice  in  your  minds,”  he  told  the  six  men  and  six 
women,  “  not  just  prejudice,  but  concrete  prejudice.” 

Asst.  U.S.  Atty.  Ellis  McCullough,  lead  counsel  for  the  government,  alterna¬ 
tely  roared  and  mimicked  as  he  ripped  apart  Hutto’s  testimony  in  his  closing 
argument. 

He  said  that  Hutto  and  Beam  “remind  me  of  a  couple  of  witch  doctors  try¬ 
ing  to  drive  the  devils  out  of  the  land  with  loud  noises  and  blinding  flashes  of 
light.” 

Jimmy  Dale’s  defense  to  the  gun  charges  (illegally  purchasing  a  weapon  be¬ 
cause  he  had  been  previously  declared  a  “mental  defective”  and  making  a  false 
statement  in  the  purchase  of  that  gun)  was  two  pronged  -  one,  thatno  gun 
dealer  had  read  him  the  government  form  that  requires  that  a  buyer  be  neither 
a  felon  nor  a  person  with  a  history  of  a  mental  defect  and  second,  that  his  par¬ 
ents  had  told  him  that  his  records  concerning  his  stay  at  two  mental  institutions' 
had  been  expunged  by  the  court. 

“He  can  read,  can’t  he,”  thundered  McCullough.  “Then  he  says,  ‘Momma 
told  me  it  didnt  count.’  He  wasn’t  going  to  get  a  gun  legally  after  that  anyway 
-  he  was  going  to  be  convicted  but  he  chose  the  insanity  route.”  (Hutto  said 
he  had  previously  feigned  insanity  in  1965  to  keep  from  going  to  jail  for  a  min¬ 
or  offense.) 

McCullough  said  that  the  bomb  plot  was  not  “a  Halloween  prank.” 

“The  most  dangerous  animal  in  the  urban  guerilla  war  is  not  the  junkie,  but 
is  the  terrorist.  Fortunately,  there  aren’t  too  many  of  them  yet,”  he  added.  * 
How  many  innocent  people  are  going  to  be  burned  and  bombed?”  he  asked, 
pounding  his  fist  on  the  desk,  his  voice  raising  to  a  high  emotional  pitch.  “But 
it’s  you  and  me  that  are  going  to  be  in  the  middle,  if  the  victims  start  fighting 
back,”  he  warned.  “It’s  our  duty  to  put  a  halt  to  this  by  convicting  Hutto,” 
he  finished  feverently. 

And  convict  him  they  did. 


Space  City!  Reporter  Writes ... . 

A  Letter  Home 


Photo  by  Thorne  Dreyer 

Dear  Mother  and  Daddy, 

You  always  told  me  not  to  go  to  work  for  that  underground  paper.  Maybe 
you  were  right. 

Last  week  crazy  Vicky  sent  me  to  cover  the  trial  of  Jimmy  Dale  Hutto  (Hut¬ 
to  is  that  Wansman  who  was  arrested  on  the  way  to  California  to  bomb  Larry’s 
radio  station)  and  boy,  was  it  ever  a  “trip”  (all  the  people  around  there  say 
“trip”). 

The  first  thing  that  happened  was  I  went  into  the  court  room  with  my  tape 
recorder  and  the  judge  humiliated  me  in  front  of  all  the  Klansmen  by  making 
me  stand  up  and  identify  myself  and  giving  me  a  lecture  on  not  bringing  tape 
recorders  into  his  court  and  threatening  me  with  contempt  of  court.  All  the 
Klansmen  and  Klanswomen  laughed.  Boy  was  my  face  red. 

Then  when  I  got  ready  to  gc  downstairs  for  coffee  a  lady  from  the  Klan  Aux¬ 
iliary  up  and  refused  to  ride  with  me  on  the  elevator  because  I  was  “from  that 


Communist  radio  station.”  Imagine!  And  Larry  always  told  me  it  was  a  “free 
speech”  station.  Well,  live  and  leam. 

WOW!  I  know  you  want  me  to  marry  a  doctor,  but  this  guy  I  met  at  the 
trial  is  even  better  than  a  doctor,  he’s  a  journalist.  He  writes  for  something  cal¬ 
led  “the  Rat  Sheet!’  I  just  know  that  you  and  the  family  will  like  him.  He 
doesn’t  even  have  long  hair.  I  turned  him  down  (don’t  want  to  be  too  “fast,” 
do  I  mom)  but  I  expect  he’ll  call.  He  might  even  be  the  Heavy  Breather  (more 
about  that  later).  Oh,  he’s  probably  the  type  who’d  just  cruise  by. 

Then  later  this  guy  they  call  Louis,  sort  of  scrawny  and  creepy,  not  good 
looking  like  my  other  friend,  started  to  follow  me  and  the  other  press  people. 
Boy  were  we  freaked  out!  (That’s  another  term  they  use  around  here.) 

As  I  was  walking  to  the  press  section,  the  one  they  call  Louis,  hissed,  “any¬ 
one  who  would  blow  up  their  own  radio  station  shouldn’t  be  given  a  press  pass.” 
I  neglected  to  tell  him  that  I  didn’t  have  one.  He  obviously  doesn’t  read  Space 
City!  or  he  would  know  that  we  don’t  have  any  press  passes. 

Now  for  the  “heavy”  part  Mom.  A  man  who  looks  like  Ernest  Borgnine, 
but  is  even  uglier,  said,  “if  they  find  ’ol  Jimmy  innocent,  we’re  going  to  bum  a 
40-foot  cross  on  top  of  the  Pacifica  building  so  all  the  world  can  see  that  we 
are  innocent.”  They  call  this  guy  the  Grand  Lizard. 

Then  the  slimy  one  added  something  to  the  effect  that  if  they  found  ’ol  Jim 
guilty  that  he  would  bum  down  the  Pacifica  building.  At  this  point  GL  told 
him  to  keep  his  mouth  shut,  that  even  their  lawyer  had  told  him  he  ought  to 
keep  his  lip  buttoned. 

As  I  was  walking  through  the  lobby  a  tall  woman  with  bleached  blonde  hair 
darkening  at  the  roots  lunged  at  me,  screaming,  “You  bitch,  you  bitch.  I  am 
going  to  beat  you  up.  I  am  going  to  smash  your  teeth  in.”  (And  she  could  have 
too!)  I  haven’t  grown  much  since  I  saw  you  last,  so  according  to  my  height- 
ometer  she  was  a  relative  AMAZON.  I  ducked  behind  my  trusty  tape  recorder 
and  feinted  to  the  left.  (She  was  later  identified  as  the  GL’s  daughter)  Then 
another  woman,  Mrs.  GL,  began  yelling  “federal  violence,  federal  violence.” 
(Whatever  that  means  I  didn’t  stop  to  ask.) 

I  finally  managed  to  walk  unscathed  out  the  doors  of  the  federal  building 
when  what  should  I  hear  from  behind  me  but  a  man  threatening  me.  He  knew 
where  I  lived  and  told  me  not  to  walk  home  alone  from  the  Space  City!  office 
in  the  dark.  By  this  time  mere  threats  didn’t  faze  me  much  (maybe  I’m  becom¬ 
ing  a  hard  bitten  cynical  journalist). 

Just  as  I  was  drifting  off  to  sleep  that  night  I  received  a  call  from  the  Heavy 
Breather.  No  words,  just  breathing.  I  calmly  hung  up  the  phone  and  rolled 
over  and  went  to  sleep,  dreaming  of  burning  crosses  and  white  robed  figures. 

How’s  Granny?  Hope  you  all  are  well  and  happy. 


P.S.  Sorry  to  hear  about  the  strange  phone  calls  that  you  have  been  getting. 
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The  Hutto  Trial 


A  Space  City!  Viewpoint 


"We  might  all  be  up  for  the  same  rap  sometime.  With  such  flimsy  evidence 
we  all  might  be  charged  with  conspiracy  someday." 

Paul  Moratto,  of  the  Texas  United  Klans  of  America,  told  Space  City  I  this 
at  the  beginning  of  the  conspiracy  trial  of  Jimmy  Dale  Hutto,  who  was  convic¬ 
ted  in  federal  court  last  week  of  conspiracy  and  two  counts  of  violation  of  the 
Federal  Firearms  Act.  (See  story  elsewhere  in  this  issue.)  Moratto  is  entirely 
correct  (although  as  it  happens  the  evidence  was  not  so  flimsy  after  all.)  And 
the  conspiracy  law  threatens  not  only  right-wingers,  like  Hutto  and  his  friends, 
but  political  radicals  of  all  persuasions. 

The  conspiracy  charge  is  a  dragnet,  capable  of  scooping  up  victims  for  their 
mere  thoughts,  acquaintances  and  fantasies,  for  foolish,  idle  conversations,  for 
any  number  of  actions  that  may  appear  to  be  leading  up  to  a  crime.  No  actual 
crime  need  be  committed.  If  a  crime  is  committed,  many  people  can  be  pulled 
under  the  conspiracy  blanket  even  if  their  involvement  seems  peripheral.  And 
the  conspiracy  charge  is  a  felony.  It  can  be  used  to  turn  a  misdemeanor  charge 
into  a  felony,  by  accusing  a  group  of  people  of  conspiracy  to  commit  some  mis¬ 
demeanor. 

The  law  itself  is  vaguely  worded:  "If  two  or  more  persons  conspire  either  to 
commit  any  offense  against  the  United  States,  or  to  defraud  the  United  States, 
or  any  agency  thereof  in  any  manner  or  for  any  purpose,  and  one  of  more  of 
such  persons  do  any  act  to  effect  the  object  of  the  conspiracy,  each  shall  be  fin¬ 
ed  not  more  than  $10,000  or  imprisoned  not  more  than  five  years,  or  both." 

The  law  goes  on  to  state  that  if  the  crime  is  a  misdemeanor,  the  penalty  cannot 
exceed  the  maximum  sentence  for  that  misdemeanor. 

Thus  the  law  can  provide  an  easy  case  for  the  government  and  it  seems  that 
it  was  originally  conceived  to  help  federal  authorities  get  people  they  couldn't 
otherwise  pin  down,  like  the  Mafia.  But  in  recent  years  the  law  has  been  used 
to  prosecute  groups  of  individuals  involved  in  anti-war  activities  who  belong  to 
no  identifiable  group  and  are  joined  only  by  their  desire  to  protest  the  Vietnam 
war.  Only  after  these  people  go  to  court  do  they  become  "identifiable  groups" 

-  the  Oakland  Seven,  the  Chicago  Eight,  the  Harrisburg  Six. 

In  Houston,  unlike  in  other  cities,  the  first  political  conspiracy  case  to  go  be¬ 
fore  the  federal  courts  was  that  of  a  rightist  activist,  a  Klansman  no  less.  Al¬ 
though  we  of  course  do  not  hold  Jimmy  Dale  Hutto  in  high  esteem,  we  were  sor¬ 
ry  to  see  him  convicted  under  this  dubious  statute:  We  would  be  sorry  to  see 
just  about  anyone  convicted  of  conspiracy.  It  sets  a  bad  precedent:  who  knows 
which  of  us  might  be  next? 

In  fact,  the  trial  itself,  and  the  upcoming  state  trials  of  other  Klansmen,  place 
us  in  a  peculiar  position.  We  do  not  think  that  real  change  can  be  affected  in 
the  courtroom,  nor  do  we  believe  that  the  prison  system  is  the  answer  to  crime 
in  this  country. 

Although  we  have  often  been  the  target  of  right-wing  harassment,  we  don't 
like  to  see  Hutto  or  any  of  his  compatriots  condemned  to  years  in  the  thor¬ 
oughly  corrupt  and  deadening  American  prisons.  Yet,  on  the  other  hand,  we  all 
feel  we  can  breathe  a  little  easier  with  people  like  Hutto  off  the  streets. 

What  are  our  alternatives?  To  call  a  rumble?  To  launch  our  own  guerilla 
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war  against  the  Klan?  We're  not  opposed  to  armed  resistance,  but  we'd  rather 
save  our  energy  and  ammo  for  a  time  in  which  we  really  may  need  it.  Besides, 
none  of  our  folks  run  gun  shops  and  we'd  probably  lose  in  short  order. 

The  best  solution  to  the  whole  problem,  we  think,  but  one  too  far  off  in  the 
future  to  help  Hutto  and  his  friends,  is  to  create  a  good  society,  a  libertarian 
socialist  society,  in  which  no  one  would  even  want  to  bomb,  burn  and  shoot 
because  each  would  be  happy,  well-fed  and  so  full  of  human  trust  that  no  one 
would  feel  threatened  by  new  ideas.  But  until  that  good  society  is  built  (and 
we  hope  to  take  an  active  part  in  its  construction)  we'll  just  hope  the  Klan 
leaves  us  and  others  alone.  If  it  doesn't  we’ll  protect  ourselves  as  best  we  can 
and  watch  with  mixed  feelings  as  its  members  face  the  judge  and  jury. 

We  think  we  have  some  understanding  of  what  motivates  the  Klan.  They 
are  little  people,  like  most  Americans  are  little  people,  and  they  are  forced  to 
think  in  little  ways.  They  haven't  much  left  they  can  call  their  own  and  where- 
ever  they  turn  they  see  even  that  being  slowly  taken  away.  They  think  it's  the 
communists,  socialists  and  revolutionaries  (like  us)  who  are  making  their  lives 
miserable.  Or  they  think  it's  the  blacks  and  the  Jews.  Little  people,  like  them. 
But  they  don't  see  the  real  problems  because  the  Big  People  -  political  and  in¬ 
dustrial  leaders  -  run  things  in  such  a  way  that  hardly  anyone  can  see  past  his 
nose.  (Of  course,  it's  far  more  complex  than  that,  but  you  get  the  picture.) 

So  some  of  them  turn  to  aggressive  violence.  This  is  an  understandable  reac¬ 
tion,  but  they're  fighting  a  losing  battle  because  their  targets  are  all  wrong. 
Shortly  before  Hutto  was  convicted  one  of  the  Klansmen  muttered  something 
about  burning  down  the  "Pacifica  building."  If  they  really  wanted  to  violently 
avenge  their  new  martyr,  they  would  torch  the  federal  building  (which  would 
be  a  senseless  act,  but  not  nearly  as  senseless  as  bombing  the  Atlantic  Life  In¬ 
surance  Building,  in  which  the  KPFT  offices  are  located.) 

It's  not  that  the  Klan  members  are  just  stupid.  Some  of  them,  in  fact,  are 
quite  intelligent.  But  there  are  millions  of  intelligent  people  in  this  country 
who  are  miserable  and  afraid  and  going  literally  insane  because  they  don’t  un¬ 
derstand  what's  happening  to  them  and  don't  recognize  the  source  of  it  all. 

The  Klan  thinks  it  has  an  answer  to  the  whole  mess  although  so  far  its  "ans¬ 
wer"  hasn't  reached  a  great  number  of  people  or  effected  any  visible  change. 
(Thank  God.)  We  know  there  have  been  a  few  defectors  from  the  local  UKA, 
at  least  one  of  whom  we  think  is  a  fine,  sensible  man.  But  we  do  not  anticipate 
any  right-left  coalitions  in  the  near  future.  (Can  you  see  it?  Okay,  we'll  scratch 
"white  supremacy"  off  the  program,  but  leave  in  the  anti-Semitism  in  ex¬ 
change  for  a  statement  supporting  women's  liberation.) 

We  doubt  that  the  rightist  groups  in  this  country  will  ever  join  with  the  left, 
open  up  their  massive  arsenals  and  shout  righ-on-power-to-the-people-off-the- 
fascist-pig.  Extend  the  fantasy:  while  getting  stoned  on  grass  and  boogying  to 
the  Grateful  Dead.  No,  what  seems  more  likely  is  that  either  the  right  will  die 
of  terminal  anachronism,  or  rightist  terrorism  and  leftist  reaction  throughout 
the  country  will  build  to  a  crescendo  of  small-scale  civil  war.  A  bummer,  no 
doubt.  But  just  one  of  the  crazy  possibilities  offered  up  by  a  crumbling  Ameri¬ 
can  empire.  We  remain,  hoping  for  the  best  and  accepting  all  defectors. 


The  Space  City!  Collective 


It’s  been  a  bad  week  for  the  United 
Klans  of  America.  First  there  was 
the  conviction  of  Jimmy  Dale  Hutto 
on  a  conspiracy  charge  and  then  the 
next  day,  Wednesday,  Frank  Converse, 
Grand  Dragon  of  the  Texas  branch  of 
the  UKA,  was  arrested  by  federal  ag¬ 
ents  following  a  grand  jury  indictment, 
accused  of  violating  five  counts  of 
the  Federal  Firearms  Act 

The  indictment  and  arrest  came  on 
the  heels  of  the  week-long  trial  of  for¬ 
mer  Klansman  Hutto.  Converse  had 
been  at  the  court  house  daily,  discus¬ 
sing  his  political  beliefs. 

The  charges  grew  out  of  a  routine 


firearms  dealer  license  renewal  inspec¬ 
tion  on  June  3  at  Converse’s  Airline 
Gun  Shop,  4830  North  Main. 

The  federal  authorities  allege  that 
Converse  did  not  have  the  proper  tax 
stamp  for  making  the  particular  type 
of  weapons  found  in  the  store,  -that 
he  possessed  a  sawed-off  shotgun  and 
that  it  was  wrongly  transferred  to 
him,  that  he  possessed  a  weapon  made 
from  a  rifle  and  that  he  had  the  same 
weapon  without  a  serial  number. 

Converse’s  gun  dealer  license  has 
not  been  renewed  but  he  can  operate 
until  the  case  is  concluded,  according 
to  federal  authorities. 
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A  Little  Over  protective  ? 

Joe  Johnson 


by  E.  F.  Shawver,  Jr. 


Joe  Johnson  spoke  before  City  Council  again  last  Wednesday.  Johnson,  a  20 
year  old  black  VISTA,  active  in  numerous-  youth  programs  in  the  area  former¬ 
ly  known  as  “the  Bottoms,”  was  at  the  weekly  gripe  session  to  protest  what  he 
claims  was  yet  another  instance  of  police  harassment  of  himself  and  his  young 
associates. 

The  latest  incident  is  alleged  to  have  occurred  the  preceding  Saturday,  Sept. 
4,  when  four  Houston  police  entered  the  Leavesly  Education  Center  (the 
“Shack”)  at  2906  Cline  without  warrant  or  permissions  and  subjected  Johnson 
and  three  other  youths  to  verbal  and  physical  abuse  during  a  brief  search  of  the 
premises.  They  said  later  that  they  were  looking  for  marijuana.  None  was  fou¬ 
nd  and  no  arrests  were  made. 


Johnsor.  had  been  to  the  Wednesday  gripe  session  on  July  21  to  protest  the 
arrests  of  four  youths  in  connection  with  an  alleged  dice  game  in  front  of  the 
Swiney  Park  recreational  building  across  the  street  from  the  Shack.  Johnson, 
who  was  in  the  Shack  at  the  time  and  came  out  to  see  what  was  going  on,  says 
that  the  youths  were  using  the  lighted  area  only  for  repairing  bicycles. 

Police  Chief  Herman  Short  has  said  Johnson’s  complaints  concerning  the 
gaming  arrests  “aren’t  valid  at  all.”  Mayor  Welch  has  described  Johnson  as  a 
“little  overprotective”  of  the  area’s  residents.  The  mayor  promised  investiga¬ 
tions  in  response  to  both  of  Johnson’s  complaints.  The  first  of  these  appears 
to  have  been  completed  in  favor  of  the  police. 

Mrs.  Gerald  Bernstein,  chairwoman  of  the  Sisterhood  of  Temple  Emanu  Ei, 
supported  Johnson  at  last  Wednesday’s  session.  The  Sisterhood  and  Johnson 
have  worked  together  in  the  Swiney  Addition  for  some  time.  The  women’s 
group  rents  the  building  in  which  the  Shack  is  located  and  also  operates  a  resale 
shop  in  the  area,  the  proceeds  of  which  go  to  the  nursery  housed  in  the  same 
building  as  the  Shack. 

Mrs.  Bernstein  described  Johnson  as  “a  hero  to  the  youngsters  in  the  area” 
and  as  “a  leader  of  tremendous  talent  and  integrity.”  She  vowed  to  enlist  the 
aid  of  other  civic  groups  if  the  harassment  is  not  stopped. 

She  said  also  that  “it  is  tragic  and  ironic  that  some  law  officers  seem  to  be  un¬ 
able  to  communieate  and  cooperate  with  a  natural  leader  like  Joe.” 

Last  Thursday  Johnson  told  a  KPFT  newsman  that  an  officer  paid  him  a  call 
and  asked  him  to  come  downtown  and  make  a  statement.  Johnson  agreed  and 
after  a  brief  inspection  of  the  Shack,  the  officer  drove  him  down.  He  said  that 
after  they  got  to  police  headquarters  the  same  officer  began  accusing  the  area 
youths  of  lying.  This  became  a  point  of  disagreement  between  the  two  men  and 
Johnson  decided  not  to  sign  the  affidavit  and  to  return  home  on  foot.  He  did 
so  over  repeated  efforts  on  the  officer’s  part  to  have  him  come  back  and  sign. 

Welch  has  said  that  he  does  not  consider  Johnson  to  be  “  militant.”  Johnson 
has  said  repeatedly  that  he  is  not  militant  although  the  police  appear  to  think 
he  is  and  that  this  has  been  the  point  of  more  intense  police  activity  in  the  area 
and  of  the  harassment. 

But  Johnson  is  now  questioning  his  thinking.  On  the  same  tape  he  said  that 
up  to  now  he  has  been  trying  to  get  the  kids  he  works  with  to  cooperate  with 
the  system.  He  has  told  them  that  running  from  police  only  makes  one  look 
guilty.  Now,  he  says,  he  is  beginning  to  think  that  he  may  have  been  wrong  and* 
that  the  better  policy  is  to  stay  out  of  range  of  the  police  whether  you’ve  done 
anything  or  not.  But  this  implies  that  the  police  are  enemies,  and  if  they  are 
your  enemies ... 

Perhaps  the  police  sincerely  believe  they  are  doing  the  right  thing  in  the  Bot¬ 
toms.  Perhaps  a  cop  who  hurls  a  soft  drink  can  at  a  three  year  old  sincerely  be¬ 
lieves  he  is  doing  the  kid  a  favor  in  teaching  him  to  play  away  from  the  street. 
Why  not?  An  army  travels  on  its  mythology.  Maybe  Herman  Short  sincerely 
believes  that  “anytime  you  go  anywhere  and  the  door  is  open  or  ajar,  a  search 
warrant  wouldn’t  be  necessary”  is  an  adequate  restatement  of  the  fourth  amend¬ 
ment.  Perhaps  he  sincerely  believes  that  Joe  “should  be  pleased  thatwe  keep 
that  kind  of  stuff  (gaming)  out  of  there.” 

When  he  appeared  before  City  Council  to  protest  the  gaming  arrests,  John¬ 
son  was  indignant  and  incisive.  He  held  up  pictures  of  the  center’s  various  ath¬ 
letic  teams  and  asked  ironically  whether  these  were  “black  militants.” 

In  his  most  recent  appearance  his  hands  were  empty  and  he  was  obviously 
fighting  back  tears.  “Be  black  for  one  day  and  come  down  and  live  in  our  com¬ 
munity,”  he  invited  the  mayor  and  councilmen,  “and  you  will  find  out  why  we¬ 
’re  begging  for  help.” 
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David  Harris 

A  Sense  of  Victory 


by  John  Jekabson  , 

The  Optimists  Club’s  1963  “Boy 
of  the  Year”  from  Fresno,  Cal.,  has 
made  it  good.  After  spending  20 
months  in  a  federal  prison,  he  is  back 
with  his  beautiful  wife  Joan  Baez  and 
their  new  baby,  and  now  is  flying 
around  the  country  speaking  about 
the  Revolution  to  anyone  who’ll  listen; 
not  the  bloody  kill-the-pigs  Revolu¬ 
tion,  but  one  based  on  “sharing  and 
human  love.” 

David  Harris  had  just  returned 
from  a  series  of  talk  shows  and  inter¬ 
views  in  the  Chicago  area  and  was  re¬ 
laxing  in  t-shirt  and  old  levis  at  his 
rural  retreat  in  the  hills  above  Palo 
Alto. 

“You’ve  got  to  realize  most  Ameri¬ 
cans  make  from  $8,000  to  $12,000  a 
year,  and  live  in  mortgaged  houses,” 
he  said.  “They’re  the  ones  who’ll 
have  to  make  the  Revolution,  the 
ones  you  have  to  reach.  I  have  great 
faith  in  the  American  people.” 

Since  his  release  from  jail  this 
spring,  Harris  has  been  on  almost  con¬ 
stant  tour  of  high  school  and  college 
campuses,  steelworkers’  meetings,  civ¬ 
ic  clubs,  rock  concerts  and  TV  shows, 
including  the  David  Frost  Show.  He 
sees  his  role  as  that  of  “spreading  the 
word.” 

Harris  is  presently  in  the  process  of 
helping  to  form  a  new  organization 
which  he  calls  “the  People’s  Union” 
and  which  will  combine  the  principles 
of  a  political  party  and  a  labor  union 
“like  the  Anarchists  of  Spain  in  the 
1930’s.” 

The  new  group’s  first  project  will 
be  in  San  Diego  where  it  will  take  on 
the  United  States  Navy,  focusing  on 
the  USS  Constitution,  bound  for  Viet¬ 
nam  Oct.  1.  Working  together  with 
Concerned  Officers  and  a  Non-Violent 
Action  Committee,  Harris  wants  to 


apply  “participatory  democracy”  to 
the  Navy  and  have  the  men  on  the  ship 
vote  on  whether  they  want  to  sail  to 
Southeast  Asia. 

Harris  hopes  his  new  group  can  fill 
the  political  vacuum  he  sees  existing 
today.  “People  in  general,  and  young 
people  in  particular  have  no  alterna¬ 
tives,”  he  says.  “The  question  now  is 
if  people  are  serious  enough  in  wanting 
to  change  the  system.  The  quietness 
we  have  is  due  to  confusion  of  how 
society  operates  and  how  to  deal  with 
it  both  on  a  personal  and  political 
level.  People  realize  they  are  vulnerab¬ 
le,  the  U.S.  Government  does  mean 
and  nasty  things,  it  has  upped  the  sta¬ 
kes.” 

“We  now  have  an  experience  of 
armed  struggle  from  the  Panthers  and 
the  Weatherman.  It  didn’t  get  them 
much.  It  moved  the  Panthers  toward 
Stalinism  and  it  alienated  the  people 
they  were  trying  to  reach.  Anyone 
with  a  surplus  M-l  who  takes  on  the 
U.S.,  with  enough  nerve  gas  to  kill  the 
population  of  the  world  37  times,  has 
got  to  be  crazy.  The  Panthers  have 
worked  themselves  into  a  corner,  it’s 
good  they  seem  to  be  backing  off  now. 
I  can  respect  the  Weatherman  in  terms 
of  courage,  but  not  for  good  sense. 
Their  politics  is  suicidal.” 

“Violence  is  a  social  phenomenon 
we’re  trying  to  get  rid  of,”  Harris  says. 
“It  cannot  be  solved  by  more  violence. 
No  society  so  far  as  I  can  see  has  had  a 
successful  revolution,  not  the  kind  of 
revolution  I  want. 

Harris  is  no  old  fashioned  pacifist. 
“I  don’t  even  like  the  word,”  he  says. 
“It  implies  passivity.  I’d  rather  be  vio¬ 
lent  than  passive.”  He  describes  him¬ 
self  as  an  advocate  of  non-violence  and 
says  he  can  get  behind  the  destruction 
of  property,  as  the  Berrigans  did  with 
draft  records. 

At  times  it  is  discouraging  being  a 
full-time  Revolutionary,  Harris  admits. 


“I’ve  been  working  at  it  since  1963 
with  SNNC  in  Mississippi,  but  I  keep 
on  because  I  believe  it  is  possible  to 
change  the  existing  social  structure. 
There  is  nothing  more  worthwhile  to 
dedicate  my  life  to  than  that.” 

“Americans  are  too  easily  discour¬ 
aged,”  he  says.  “They  have  the  ‘Great 
Green  Pill’  theory  of  social  change  con- 
•  ditioned  by  years  of  TV.  They’ve 
seen  the  tube  where  a  guy  has  acne  and 
a  1951  Chrysler  and  no  friends,  he 
drops  some  pills,  and  suddenly  he  has 
an  El  Dorado  and  girls  following  him. 
Many  people  work  like  hell  for  six 
months,  don’t  see  any  change  and 
give  up. 

“Looking  back  I  really  get  a  sense 
of  victory  at  what’s  happened  in  the 
past  five  years.  Five  years  ago  I  said 
it  was  a  million  to  one  chance  for  a 
kind  of  world  we  want,  now  it  is  only 
99  to  one,  still  pretty  stiff  odds.  But 
we’ve  accomplished  things  like  educa¬ 
ting  Nixon  to  recognize  China.  Of 
course  that’s  because  U.S.  corporations 
want  to  sell  to  China.” 

Harris  sees  America  as  the  symbol 
of  the  corporate  military  state  that, 
with  variations  in  cultural  patterns,  is 
the  enemy  throughout  the  world. 

“We  have  to  break  up  society  into 
more  governable  segments  than  one  na¬ 
tion  of  200  million.  It  has  to  be  much 
smaller  so  democracy  is  functionable. 
We  have  to  withdraw  power  from  the 
central  government  and  distribute  it 
to  small  groups.  People  will  make  it 
work  based  on  human  love. 

“I  don’t  want  any  bosses  over  me, 
and  few  of  us  do.  The  trouble  is  the 
rules  we  live  under  have  little  connec¬ 
tion  to  us.  We  didn’t  participate  in 
making  them.  We  are  just  taught  to 
accept  them;  there  is  very  little  sense 
of  responsibility  or  participation  by 
people.” 

Harris  admits  that  maybe  the  Rev¬ 
olution  is  impossible,  but  we  have  to 


try  anyway  because  we  are  in  a  unique 
situation.  “If  we  cannot  change  the 
way  we  live  we  don’t  survive  as  a  hum¬ 
an  race.  We’ll  probably  choke  to 
death  or  go  raving  insane.  No  previous 
movement  was  ever  under  such  pres¬ 
sure  to  succeed.” 

While  he  was  in  prison  Harris  kept 
on  organizing  against  the  system.  He 
helped  start  four  different  prison  stri¬ 
kes  and  was  transfered  after  each  inci¬ 
dent.  “My  theory  was  to  make  it  as 
difficult  for  them  to  functionas  possi¬ 
ble.  Everyone  in  there  was  a  political 
prisoner  in  the  sense  that  they  were 
all  in  for  a  situation  they  didn’t  create. 
I  would  do  away  with  jails  completely. 
The  biggest  criminal  in  the  country 
are  the  men  running  the  government. 

“If  we  are  -going  to  make  stealing 
and  murder  crimes  we  should  start  at 
the  top  with  the  big  ones.  The  way  it 
is  now  you  steal  from  your  neighbor 
and  get  10  years  in  jail,  you  steal  all 
the  oil  in  Venezuela  and  you  get  to 
be  governor  of  New  York.  Most  of  the 
crimes  people  are  jailed  for  are  noth¬ 
ing  bad.  They  are  crimes  against  pro¬ 
perty,  or  impropriety  to  society.  Six¬ 
ty  percent  of  those  in  with  me  were 
Mexicans  who  had  crossed  an  imagin¬ 
ary  line  without  a  proper  card. 

“I  don’t  want  to  be  a  leader,”  Har¬ 
ris  explains.  “I  don’t  want  to  be  a  su¬ 
perstar.  I  even  had  somebody  come 
up  and  ask  for  my  autograph.  It  really 
floored  me.  I  want  to  be  part  of  the 
people,  not  them  be  part  of  me. 
That’s  what’s  wrong  with  American 
culture.  It  manufactures  celebrities 
that  others  want  to  follow. 

“After  a  certain  point  you  start  to 
believe  you  are  invincible,  you  expect 
too  much  of  yourself  and  believe  you 
have  all  the  answers.  Then  you  go  in¬ 
sane.  I  still  have  some  of  these  pro¬ 
blems  to  work  out.  I’m  no  better 
than  anyone  else.” 

-  -  Alternative  Features  Service 
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New  Rules  at  San  Quentin... 

Jackson  Aftermath 


by  Tom  Hylden 

One  week  after  George  Jackson’s  death  at  San  Quentin,  bomb  blasts  ripped 
through  the  offices  of  the  California  State  Department  of  Corrections  in  San 
Francisco  and  Sacramento,  causing  heavy  damage.  The  San  Francisco  blast 
was  set  off  50  feet  from  the  office  of  Department  of  Corrections  chief  Ray¬ 
mond  Procunier.  (Procunier  had  earlier  referred  to  the  “dilletante  revolution¬ 
ary  bullshit”  which  led  to  the  killings  in  San  Quentin.)  A  letter  from  “the  Wea¬ 
ther  Underground,”  delivered  to  the  San  Francisco  Examiner,  said  the  bomb¬ 
ings  were  “one  outraged  response  to  the  assassination  of  George  Jackson.” 

A  third  bomb,  not  claimed  by  the  Weather  Underground,  simultaneously 
exploded  at  the  State  Department  of  Rehabilitation  office  in  San  Mateo. 

The  night  after  Jackson  was  buried,  a  group  of  guerillas  calling  itself  the 
George  Jackson  Assault  Squad  of  the  Black  Liberation  Army  broke  into  and 
shot- up  the  Ingleside,  Calif.,  police  station.  A  desk  sergeant  was  killed  and  the 
dispatcher  wounded  in  the  raid  which  occurred  while  the  majority  of  police¬ 
men  on  duty  descended  upon  the  local  Bank  of  America  branch  which  had  just 
been  bombed. 

Meanwhile  the  story  of-another-sort  of  violence  was  unfolding  in  the  San 
Francisco  courthouse  where  the  pre-trial  hearing  in  the  Soledad  Brothers’  case 
was  being  conducted.  The  surviving  Brothers,  Fleeta  Drum  go  and  John  Clutch- 
ette,  had  been  prevented  by  prison  officials  from  appearing  in  Court  on  the 
Monday  following  the  Saturday  death  of  Jackson.  Their  attorneys  said  this  was 
because  they  were  being  beaten  by  prison  guards. 

On  Tuesday  Fleeta  and  John  appeared  in  court  -  it  took  a  court  order  to  get 
them  there  -  and  they  revealed  bodies  scarred  by  beatings  and  burned  with  cig¬ 
arettes  and  told  of  constant  threats  on  their  lives  by  prison  guards.  On  Thurs¬ 
day  they  told  of  continued  beatings  and  harassment.  When  the  presiding  judge 
ordered  stricken  from  the  record  all  claims  by  defense  attorneys  that  the  two 
brothers  as  well  as  other  San  Quentin  prisoners  had  been  beaten  since  the  Sat¬ 
urday  killings,  Doris  Maxwell,  John  Clutchette’s  mother,  shouted,  “Judge  Al¬ 
len,  you  ain’t  no  honorable  judge.”  (Fleeta’s  mother  had  already  fled  the 
courtroom  crying.) 

Mrs.  Maxwell  then  began  shouting  names  at  the  judge  and  crying  uncontrol¬ 
lably.  No  bailiff  moved  to  quiet  her  or  ask  her  to  leave.  Instead,  helmeted  and 
dub-wielding  San  Francisco  Police  Tactical  Squad  members,  who  lined  the  rear 
of  the  courtroom,  waded  into  the  sealed-off  spectators’  section  with  clubs  flail¬ 
ing.  One  group  of  spectators,  mostly  black  women,  moved  to  protect  Mrs.  Max¬ 
well,  the  police  began  beating  others  in  the  room,  mostly  black  men.  Two  men 
were  later  charged  with  assault  of  a  police  officer. 

The  true  story  of  what  happened  in  San  Quentin  on  the  afternoon  of  George 
Jackson’s  death  is  yet  to  be  told.  Official  versions  have  contained  many  unfil¬ 
led  holes,  though  no  satisfactory  alternative  story  has  emerged. 


Parts  of  the  official  version  have  changed  day  by  day  as  new  inconsistencies 
are  revealed.  For  example:  initial  reports  claimed  that  Jackson  was  wielding  a 
.38  calibre  pistol  smuggled  to  him  by  a  white  attorney.  The  weapon  was  later 
changed  to  an  8  Vi”  Spanish  Astra  M-600  pistol  smuggled  in  by  Jackson  in  his 
hair.  Then,  one  week  later,  Chief  Warden  James  Park  announced  that  the  gun 
was  not  the  8Vi”  Spanish  Astra  M-600,  but  an  evensmaller  one.  No  reason  was 
offered  to  explain  the  earlier,  specific  -  but  apparently  erroneous  -  report. 

Another  example  of  convenient  alterations  in  the  official  version  was  the  ex¬ 
planation  of  how  Jackson  smuggled  the  gun  into  the  prison.  Originally  he  had 
concealed  it  in  his  hair.  Later  it  was  reported  that  an  Afro  wig  had  been  dis¬ 
covered  in  the  prison’s  plumbing  system  and  it  was  explained  that  this  wig  was 
smuggled  to  Jackson  with  the  gun  and  the  gun  was  then  hidden  in  the  wig. 

The  door  into  the  prison  yard  through  which  Jackson  ran  to  his  death  to¬ 
wards  a  20  foot  wall  and  in  full  view  of  sharpshooting  guards  in  the  towers 
above  -  is  normally  sealed  shut  and  is  locked  from  the  outside.  No  explanation 
has  been  given  by  prison  officials  why  the  door  was  wide  open  Saturday  after¬ 
noon. 

The  attitude  of  San  Quentin  prison  officials  is  well  reflected  in  statements 
by  Dept,  of  Corrections  Chief  Procunier  and  Chief  Warden  Park  immediately 
after  the  shooting.  “We  just  have  to  get  rid  of  some  of  these  bastards.”  -  Pro¬ 
cunier.  “We’re  going  to  go  back  to  old-fashioned  prison  methods.”  -  Park. 
Prison  officials  had  been  complaining  for  some  time  about  the  efforts  of  “blee¬ 
ding  heart  liberals”  (Park)  to  reform  the  prison  system  and  the  attempts  of 
“  those  radical  lawyers”  (Procunier)  to  bring  justice  to  the  prisoners. 

According  to  Procunier,  new  rules  are  being  instituted  at  San  Quentin.  In 
the  future,  attorneys  will  not  be  allowed  to  bring  a  tape  recorder  to  talk  to 
their  clients  in  the  prison.  Only  one  lawyer  will  be  allowed  to  visit  a  given  pri¬ 
soner.  Volunteer  legal  aid  workers  and  social  workers  will  no  longer  be  allow¬ 
ed  to  visit  prisoners  -  only  state-licensed  private  investigators.  Censorship  of 
prisoner’s  mail  will  be  instituted  and  certain  publications  will  not  be  allowed  to 
be  mailed  to  prisoners.  (Procunier  blames  the  leftist  underground  press  for  cau¬ 
sing  the  situation  in  San  Quentin  leading  to  violence.) 

These  rules  are  designed  to  keep  information  from  the  outside  from  reach-  - 
ing  the  inside.  And  they  are  designed  to  keep  truth  about  conditions  on  the  in¬ 
side  from  reaching  the  outside.  And  they  are  designed  to  keep  people  on  the 
inside  from  reaching  the  outside  -  even  with  the  help  of  the  law.  Whether  or 
not  they  will  be  successful  in  keeping  the  truth  of  what  happened  in  San  Quen¬ 
tin  on  Saturday,  Aug.  21,  from  reaching  the  outside  remains  to  be  seen. 

Speaking  at  George  Jackson’s  funeral,  Fr.  Earl  Niel  of  St.  Augustine’s  Epis¬ 
copal  Church  in  Oakland  said,  “They  tried  to  end  the  life  George  gave  us  ... 
but  George  lives  on.  He  is  with  us  today,  and  he  is  saying  to  us  ’rise  up  and 
walk  -  take  some  steps  for  liberation.” 


We  plug  it  in  every  night.... 

Electronic  Death 


by  Orville  Schell 

Electronic  sensors  and  related  auto¬ 
matic  weapons  do  not  bleed,  die,  frag 
their  officers,  become  addicts  or  write 
revealing  letters  home.  Throughout 
Indochina,  they  have  come  to  comp¬ 
rise  a  new  kind  of  military  might 
which  is  at  once  awesome  and  indis¬ 
criminate.  “All  that  we  know,”  said 
one  U.S.  Special  Forces  member,  “is 
that  something  is  out  there.  It  could 
be  wind,  an  elephant  or  an  enemy  sol¬ 
dier.  We  really  have  almost  no  idea 
what  we  are  shooting  at.” 

Senator  William  Proxmire  put  it 
even  more  succinctly:  “The  sensors 
can  not  tell  the  difference  between 
soldiers,  women  or  children  ...  Whole 
villages  may  be  wiped  out  by  seeding 
wide  areas  with  air  dropped  explosive 
devices  designed  to  kill  anyone  who 
ventures  into  their  neighborhood.” 

Yet  tens  of  thousands  of  these 
mini-bugging  devices  have  been  drop¬ 
ped  throughout  Southeast  Asia  as  part 
of  the  Air  Force’s  operation  Igloo 
White  over  the  Ho  Chi  Minh  Trail.  The 
operation  was  described  by  Brigadier 
General  Wm.  John  Evans  (Special  Assis¬ 
tant  for  Sensor  Exploitation,  Air  For¬ 
ce)  as  “„.  entirely  air  supported;  it 
involves  no  ground  forces.”  Senator 
Proxmire  has  called  the  effort  a  “seis¬ 
mic  and  acoustic  Christmas  tree.” 


When  the  sensors  are  activated  by 
either  seismic  or  acoustic  disturbance, 
they  transmit  radio  signals  to  a  relay 
platform  (usually  an  EC-2  HR)  which 
flies  overhead  24  hours  a  day.  In  case 
NLF  or  North  Vietnamese  soldiers 
walk  too  quietly  in  a  bugged  area,  the 
Pentagon  has  purchased  millions  of 
“button  bomblets,”  disguised  as  ani¬ 
mal  droppings,  which  snap,  crackle 
and  pop  if  they  are  walked  on. 

In  the  relay  aircraft  the  data  is  pro¬ 
cessed  by  compiuter.  Although  it  is 
possible  to  analyze  the  data  on  board 
and  call  in  an  air-strike  directly,  the 
information  is  usually  relayed  to  the 
Air  Force’s  Infiltration  Surveillance 
Center  in  Nakhon  Phanom,  Thailand. 

There,  in  Thailand,  the  Air  Force’s 
huge  IBM  360-65  computer  stores 
previously  gathered  intelligence  in  data 
banks.  When  new  information  comes 
into  the  Center,  the  activation  patterns 
of  the  sensors  in  the  field  are  immedia¬ 
tely  reproduced  by  high  speed  print¬ 
out.  Up-dated  target  sketches  of  the 
area  in  which  the  sensors  have  been 
placed  can  also  be  called  up  on  a  TV 
screen  and  mixed  with  the  new  infor¬ 
mation.  In  a  matter  of  seconds  after 
sensor  activation,  analysts  can  watch 
the  movement  of  people,  bicycles  or 
trucks  on  a  screen  as  they  move  down 
a  trail.  Computers  determine  their 
numbers,  speed  and  position  regardless 
of  weather,  foliage  or  time  of  day. 


The  Thai  computer  “nerve  center” 
(which  cost  $625  million  to  operate 
(bring  1969-1970)  relays  strike  orders 
to  B-52s,  gunships  or  fighter-bombers 
at  their  bases  in  Thailand,  Vietnam  or 
on  the  carriers  of  the  7th  Fleet.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  one  Air  Force  officer,  “We 
wired  the  Ho  Chi  Minh  Trail  like  a 
drug-store  pinball  machine  and  we 
plug  it  in  every  night.” 

The  strike  orders  which  are  relayed 
to  attack  aircraft,  are  fed  into  their 
on-board  computers.  This  programing 
enables  them  to  fly  directly  to  the  tar¬ 
get  with  no  need  for  further  naviga¬ 
tion.  In  fact,  the  pilot  need  not  ever 
see  the  target  or  the  ground.  If  it  is 
night-time  or  overcast,  the  computers 
make  an  automatic  release  of  weapons 
at  the  proper  moment.  As  General 
Evans  explained,  “Usingarea-type  ord¬ 
nance  (anti-personnel  and  fragmenta¬ 
tion  bombs),  excellent  results  have 
been  attained  with  this  blind-bombing 
method.” 

An  Agence  France  Presse  correspon¬ 
dent  who  recently  journeyed  down  the 
Ho  Chi  Minh  Trail  described  these 
“excellent  results.” 

“On  each  side  of  the  road,”  he  re¬ 
ported,  “there  are  heaps  of  scrap  metal, 
pieces  of  aircraft,  the  containers  of  an¬ 
ti-personnel  bombs,  empty  munitions 
casings,  37  mm.  cannon  shells,  deton¬ 
ated,  anti-personnel  mines ...  At  certain 


points,  it  is  impossible  to  walk  on  the 
sides  of  the  road. 

“You  sink  up  to  your  knees  in  an 
impalpable  dust,  the  earth  having  be¬ 
come  dust  under  the  impact  of  the 
bombs  and  incendiary  weapons  ... 
When  the  monsoon  comes,  that  dust 
turns  to  mud  and  slides  onto  the  roads 
_.  Nothing  lives  in  this  dust,  not  even 
crickets.  Only  man  is  resisting  it.” 

With  such  an  electronic  battlefield, 
the  war  in  Indochina  will  be  able  to 
continue  long  after  the  last  U.S.  sol¬ 
dier  dies  and  the  last  American  leaves 
Vietnam.  Sensors  will  continue  to  feed 
data  to  the  fighter-bombers  and  B-52s 
which  will  rain  destruction  down  on 
the  silent  land  below.  Aircraft  will 
take  off  without  publicity  or  fanfare 
from  U.S.  bases  in  Thailand  and  the 
7th  fleet  in  the  South  China  Sea  to 
wage  an  ultimately  depersonalized  war 
of  electronic  machines  against  people. 

The  strategy  is  simple,  if  unspoken 
in  public  either  in  Washington  or  Saig¬ 
on.  Withdrawal  will  mean  the  end  of 
death  for  Americans,  but  not  for  the 
Indochinese.  Nixon’s  withdrawal  has 
turned  out  .to  be  what  Colonel  David 
Hackworth,  the  most  decorated  U.S. 
officer  on  active  duty,  has  called  “a 
public  relations  man’s  dream.” 

-  -  Pacific  News  Service/LNS 
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The  \X hole  You 


by  Saundra  Wrye 

We  just  returned  from  the  pristine 
coast  of  southern  Padre  Island  where 
we  learned  a  great  deal  about  ourselves 
and  our  relation  to  the  environment. 
We  are  very  grateful  that  there  is 
light  and  sun  and  during  the  intense 
heat  of  the  midday  we  were  extremely 
grateful  for  the  cooling  waters  of  the 
Gulf,  which  was  surprisingly  clean  and 
very  clear.  The  opposites,  the  heat 
and  the  cool,  complement  each  other 
and  we  became  very  aware  of  the  nec¬ 
essity  of  eating  in  accord  with  our 
immediate  environment. 

Waking  at  dawn,  we  gathered  wood 
for  our  fire  and  made  dandelion  coffee 
and  cooked  rice  cream  or  ohtmeaL 
But  by  the  middle  of  the  day  it  be¬ 
came  so  hot  that  the  very  thought  of 
cooking  was  ridiculous!  So  we  basked 
in  the  shade  of  an  Indian  spread  and 
lunched  on  munchies  of  rice  crackers, 
peanut  butter  on  rye  unleavened  bread, 
popped  rice  with  pepitas,  and  pressed 
salad  (cabbage,  radish,  lettuce,  cucum¬ 
ber,  mixed  with  salt  and  placed  in  a 
Japanese  salad  press,  which  expels 
the  excess  water  from  the  vegetables). 

Perhaps  the  most  important  cooking 
lesson  we’ve  had  lately  is  the  simple 
art  of  one-pot  cookery.  At  the  beach, 
this  is  essential,  for  the  fire  lasts  only 
so  long  and  to  conserve  space,  only 
the  minimal  in  cooking  utensils  can  be 
used.  We  learned  that  pressure  cook¬ 
ers  are  not  meant  for  open  fire  cook¬ 
ing  (we  burned  one  of  the  handles 
and  the  sealing  ring)  but  it  is  also  essen¬ 
tial  to  have  pots  with  lids,  so  the  sand 
doesn’t  blow  into  the  pot. 

A  couple  of  fishermen  talked  with 
us  one  afternoon  and  they  were  quite 


surprised  that  we  had  already  been 
there  for  four  days.  “Don’t  you  run 
out  of  food?”  one  asked.  My  answer 
was  that  we  had  enough  food  for  a 
month.  They  stared  in  disbelief.  It 
was  true.  If  you  are  dependent  upon 
an  ice  chest  full  of  meat  and  foods 
that  will  spoil  easily,  a  beach  trip  can’t 
last  for  too  long.  But  we  were  carry¬ 
ing  foods  that  will  never  spoil  — 
brown  rice,  beans,  bulghur  wheat  (a 
delicious  roasted  wheat  product  that 
cooks  rather  quickly),  seaweeds,  sesa¬ 
me  butter  and  tahini,  peanut  butter, 
dried  fruit,  nuts,  and  the  vegetables 
that  keep  well:  onions,  cabbage, 
carrots  and  squashes. 

With  small  amounts  of  those  foods 
a  family  could  camp  out  indefinitely, 
provided  they  had  water  to  cook  with. 
With  the  additions  of  unleavened  bread 
baked  at  home  and  organic  com  chips 
and  perhaps  homemade  granola,  even 
snacks  would  be  taken  care  of. 

So,  if  it  is  possible  to  cook  beauti¬ 
ful,  delicious  and  healthful  balanced 
meals  while  camping  out,  think  of 
how  much  easier  it  is  to  do  that  at 
home,  where  you  have  the  luxuries  of 
a  ready-to-use  campfire  and  a  refrigera¬ 
tor!  When  you  are  very  busy  for  one 
reason  or  another,  try  these  simple 
one-pot  concoctions  we  developed  at 
the  beach! 


GOD’S  BOD 

1  cup  brown  rice 
1  onion,  sliced  thin 


1  small  butternut  squash,  cut  into 
small  chunks  (don’t  peel) 

'/2  cup  hiziki  sea  vegetable,  soaked 
in  1  cup  water  for  5  min, 

I  Tablespoon  unrefined  com  oil 

In  a  pot  with  a  cover,  saute  the 
onion  in  the  oil,  then  add  the  squash, 
and  saute  for  another  five  minutes  on 
medium  flame.  Drain  the  hiziki  (re¬ 
serving  the  soaking  water),  and  saute  it 
for  about  three  minutes.  Add  the  rice 
and  three  cups  water  plus  the  water 
from  soaking  the  hiziki.  Bring  to  a 
boil,  add  V*  teaspoon  seasalt  and  per¬ 
haps  a  dash  of  tamari  soy  sauce,  cover, 
lower  the  flame,  and  simmer  for  about 
an  hour,  or  until  all  the  water  has 
been  absorbed.  Serve  garnished  with 
chopped  parsley  or  chopped  green 
onions. 

*  *  * 

CHICK  PEAS  ON  THE  BEACH 

1  cup  chick  peas,  soaked  in  plenty  of 
water  overnite 
1  cup  brown  rice 
1-2  onions,  chopped  finely 
1  Tablespoon  unrefined  olive  oil 
1  6-inch  piece  of  Kombu  seakelp,  cut 
into  6  strips 

teaspoon  seasalt 

6  cups  water  (pressure  cooking:  4  cups) 

Saute  the  onion  in  the  olive  oil  un¬ 
til  it  is  transparent.  Add  the  rice 
chick  peas,  kombu  strips  and  water 
and  cook  until  the  peas  are  soft  (this 
takes  about  three  hours  without  a 
pressure  cooker,  with  one,  it  takes 
45  minutes).  Do  not  add  salt  before 
the  chick  peas  are  done,  or  they  will 
not  become  soft.  After  the  peas  are 
soft,  add  the  salt  and  perhaps  tamari 
soy  sauce  for  a  richer  flavor.  Serve 
with: 


SWEET  BULGHUR 

1  cup  bulghur  wheat  (available  at 
whole  food  stores) 

2  cups  boiling  water 
%  teaspoon  seasalt 

1  Tablespoon  sesame  tahini 

2  teaspoons  unrefined  olive  oil 

Saute  the  bulghur  in  the  oil  for 
five  minutes.  Add  the  boiling  water 
and  the  salt  and  cook  on  a'  medium 
low  flame,  covered,  until  all  the  water 
has  been  absorbed  (about  20  minutes). 
Add  the  tahini  just  before  the  end, 
stirring  to  make  sure  it  is  distributed 
well. 

*  *  * 

This  may  be  one  of  the  easiest  des¬ 
serts  known.  Try  it  and  see!  Make  it 
at  night  for  dinner  dessert  and  try  to 
save  a  little  for  breakfast;  it  is  fantas¬ 
tic  on  toast! 

APRICOT  DELIGHT 

1  cup  unsulfured  dried  apricots 
14  cup  (or  more,  if  you  like)  raisins 
a  pinch  of  salt 
water  to  cover 

Combine  ingredients,  bring  to  a 
boil,  and  simmer  covered  on  a  very 
low  flame  until  the  apricots  are  very 
soft  and  all  the  water  is  absorbed. 
Serve  with  chopped  roasted  almonds 
on  top  or  refrigerate  and  serve  as 
preserves. 

*  *  *  ■ 

Since  the  University  of  Thought 
may  be  late  beginning  classes,  we  are 
taking  reservations  for  cooking  classes 
that  will  begin  Sept.  27  on  schedule. 
Please  call  or  come  by  and  talk  to  us 
about  food!  Tao  Whole  Foods,  15- 
Waugh  Drive.  862-3980. 
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Doing  his  best  just  to  be  a  normal  kind  of  guy, 
Sabreflame  has  encountered  no  end  of  trials  and 
difficulties.  His  odyssey  across  an  abnormal  sort 
of  country  has  oftentimes  very  nearly  proved  his 
undoing.  Queens,  princesses,  eunuchs,  sheriffs. 
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Sounds  of  sirens  echoed  and  reechoed  off  the 
wails  of  the  buildings.  Squad  cars  went  racing  by 
as  the  dragnet  closed.  A  red  van  truck  halted  at  a 
stop  sign,  and  I  broke  from  the  shadows,  ran  to  the 
door  and  tapped  on  the  glass. 

The  man  inside  was  skinny  and  wore  a  skull  cap 
like  a  monk.  His  eyes  were  dark  and  his  cheeks 
pitted  and  cratered  with  scars.  He  motioned  me 
in  by  snapping  his  fingers,  then  told  me  to  get 
under  the  tarpaulin  in  the  rear. 

We  were  stopped  down  the  street,  and  he  spoke 
with  a  policeman.  They  asked  if  he  had  seen  any¬ 
one  meeting  my  description. 

"Sure,"  he  answered.  "The  head  of  the  Mafia 
is  hiding  under  a  tarp  in  back." 

More  words  were  exchanged,  then  gears  mesh¬ 
ed,  and  we  were  moving.  After  a  few  minutes  he 
told  me  to  get  up  front.  I  wanted  to  thank  him 
but  felt  it  better  that  he  do  the  talking. 

He  did  not  speak  but  only  smoked  cigarettes: 
one  after  another,  lighting  fresh  ones  from  the 
glowing  pinches  of  burned  ones.  He  had  chained 
half  a  package  before  we  slowed  down. 

The  small  town  we  had  entered  had  stately 
houses  set  among  trees  and  coach  lamps  lining  the 
road.  Some  of  the  limbs  had  little  buds,  and  there 
was  a  hint  of  warmth  in  the  wind. 

Graceful  buildings  covered  with  ivy  appeared 
In  the  center  of  them,  a  crowd  of  people  milled 
around  under  lights  clapping  and  yelling  in  res¬ 
ponse  to  a  speechmaker. 

Monk  parked  the  truck  in  an  alleyway  and  han¬ 
ded  me  a  knapsack.  When  I  strained  at  the  weight, 
he  warned  me  not  to  drop  it.  He  carried  two  him¬ 
self. 

We  went  through  an  arbor,  keeping  to  darkness 
and  standing  still  whenever  anyone  passed  near. 
The  crowd  sounds  muffled  our  footfalls  as  we  ap¬ 
proached  a  wooden  structure  with  bars  on  the  win¬ 
dows.  The  glass  was  opaque,  but  the  silhouettes  of 
weapons  were  sharply  visible. 
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wardens,  gamblers,  smugglers,  mobsters  and  other 
assorted  villains  have  tried  to  shoot,  stab,  gouge, 
lynch,  bomb,  and  castrate  our  blushing  boy.  He 
has  bumped  against  sexism,  racism,  polytheism  and 
baptism  -  everything  but  humanism. 


Monk  took  some  heavy  dippers  from  his  sack 
and  snipped  the  padlock  off  the  cellar  door  as  if 
it  was  of  wax.  Patient  and  methodical  as  a  sur¬ 
geon,  he  lifted  out  a  time  bomb.  After  twisting 
some  wires,  and  setting  back  the  hands  five  min¬ 
utes,  he  wound  it.  TICK-TOCK,  TICK-TOCK  it 
went  at  an  alarming  rate! 

My  sachet  contained  six  sticks  of  dynamite  and 
a  carafe  full  of  gasoline.  When  he  had  attached 
these  to  the  bomb,  he  carefully  wiped  everything 
off  with  a  handkerchief,  closed  the  door,  and  re¬ 
set  the  lock. 

Ambling  toward  the  mall,  he  lit  a  cigarette  with 
uncanny  calm.  Our  pace  was  slow,  and  we  seemed 
to  cross  an  ocean  of  time  before  reaching  the 
fringes  of  the  throng. 

Male  and  female  students  in  blue  jeans  and  tat¬ 
tered  tops  were  shouting  and  shaking  their  fists  in 
unison  with  the  speaker.  He  had  a  long  beard  and 
was  wearing  a  toga.  His  voice  would  rise  to  the 
point  of  cracking,  then  sink  to  the  growl  of  a  bear, 
driving  the  listeners  wild  with  blood  lust  and  ha¬ 
tred. 

When  Bear  saw  Monk,  he  stretched  his  hairy 
arms  to  heaven  and  roared  his  indignation  against 
the  powers  that  be:  against  exploitation,  preju¬ 
dice,  and  the  death  of  culture.  He  called  for  ven¬ 
geance  and  retaliation,  WAR,  war  to  end  war! 

The  explosion  staggered  everyone  with  its  con¬ 
cussion.  Shock  waves  of  heat  and  sound  singed 
over  us  like  the  breath  of  a  fire-breathing  dragon. 
The  multitude  swept  backward,  dreadinn  injury, 
then  sprang  toward  tne  heat  as  if  the  power  or  its 
flames  was  a  giant  magnet. 

As  we  ran,  pieces  of  flaming  debris  rained  down 
like  comets.  Volcanic  jetsam  speckled  the  mall, 
dotted  rooftops,  and  nestled  in  the  arms  of  trees. 
It  was  a  holy  night  with  magic  candles  burning  ev¬ 
erywhere. 

Uniformed  policemen  ran  around  like  rabbits, 
hopping  and  stomping,  crushing  every  ember  and 
spark  with  the  heels  of  their  jackboots^  The  boys 
and  girls  swept  past  them,  laughing  and  giggling. 


Some  were  holding  hands,  some  were  skipping. 

All  were  light  and  jovial. 

A  goat  skin  full  of  wine  passed  around,  and 
when  my  turn  came,  I  held  it  up.  A  jet  of  red  liq¬ 
uid  hit  my  eye-  and  nose  and  cheeks.  Wine  ran  ov¬ 
er  my  lips  and  into  my  mouth,  and  for  the  first 
time  in  memory,  I  caught  myself  laughing. 

Monk  and  Bear  clapped  their  hands  and  chant¬ 
ed  for  revolution.  The  cry  spread  and  increased  in 
ferocity  as  hot  red  warped  the  boards  of  the  arson- 
al. 

Wedged  by  two  police  cars,  a  firetruck  grumb¬ 
led  its  way  toward  the  holocaust  .Though  people 
tried  to  block  the  path,  the  drivers  were  very  det¬ 
ermined  and  only  flying  bottles  and  a  high  curb 
stopped  them. 

Protected  by  police  machineguns,  the  firemen 
connected  their  hose  to  an  available  hydrant. 
Looking  hostile  and  scared,  they  huddled  and  trud¬ 
ged  through  the  crowd  like  unwanted  guests  at  a 
party.  They  were  jeered  and  heckled  without 
mercy. 

A  co-ed  with  golden  pigtails  stoon  in  front  of 
the  lead  fireman.  "Let  it  burn  and  you  can  have 
all  you  want  of  this!"  she  said,  slinging  her  hips  for¬ 
ward  and  spreading  her  legs  with  her  hands. 

The  man  cursed  and  spat  at  her,  and  the  crowd 
closed  in  around  them. 

Monk  reached  into  the  lining  of  his  pants  and 
unsheathed  a  machete.  He  held  it  high  and  flames 
danced  on  the  blade  as  he  swung  it  back  and  forth 
for  balance.  With  a  sudden  and  graceful  backhand, 
he  severed  the  hose. 

It  gushed  water.  The  spray  made  the  people 
gleeful  and  wine  and  marijuana  went  from. hand  to 
hand  as  the  firemen  reconnected  another  hose. 
They  were  over-weight,  most  of  them,  and  in  their 
black  raincoats  they  looked  like  obtuse  dogs, 
all  trying  to  lift  their  legs  at  the  same  spot. 

Monk  stood  aside  as  they  passed  again,  this 
time  stringing  guards.  Bear  baited  one  of  the  tom- 
mygun  toters,  and  when  his  back  was  turned. 
Monk  clipped  the  line  as  if  it  was  no  more  than  a 
slice  of  baloney. 

A  fireman  fatter  than  all  the  others  called  the 
huddle  back.  They  retreated,  and  the  fire  kept 
burning. 

Soon  the  roar  of  half-trucks  and  jeeps  shook  the 
night  as  a  convoy  of  soldiers  invaded  the  campus. 
When  Monk  saw  them,  he  motioned  me  toward  a 
dormitory  tower.  We  went  into  the  basement, 
which  was  filled  with  students,  all  smoking  and  tal¬ 
king.  The  lounge  and  hallway  were  filled  with 
them,  and  we  had  to  push  our  way  to  the  stairwell. 

The  stairs  spiraled  upward  through  a  long,  dark 
tunnel.  Monk  took  them  three  at  a  time,  until 
panting,  he  stopped  at  a  landing  to  rest.  He  squat¬ 
ted,  let  the  red  hand  on  his  watch  make  two 
sweeps,  then  raced  off  again. 

At  the  fifteenth  floor  we'  entered  a  corridor. 
After  a  coded  knock,  we  were  let  into  an  apart¬ 
ment.  The  people  within  were  dressed  in  coarsely 
tailored  clothes  and  had  sullen  looks  on  their 
faces.  They  eyed  me  suspiciously  and  whispered 
in  small  groups. 

I  sat  in  a  corner,  folded  my  hands,  and  looked 
around.  The  walls  were  covered  with  blown-up 
photographs,' posters,  and  a  map  with  colored  pins 
sticking  in  it.  Brassy  march  music  sounded  from  a 
phonograph. 

A  noise  like  crackling  popcorn  came  from  out¬ 
side.  Looking  through  the  window,  I  saw  the  mili-. 
tary  building  starburst  with  explosion.  Fire  had 
reached  the  powder  room,  and  bazooka  rounds, 
mortar  shells,  and  hand  grenades  were  detonating. 

The  campus  was  like  a  toy  village  set  in  disarray. 
Skirmish  lines  of  soldiers  and  running  students  for¬ 
med.  ant  trails  twisting  over  greens,  gardens,  and 
promenades.  As  on  the  plains  of  old,  the  war 
lords  were  at  their  pleasure. 

The  military  had  the  momentum,  and  by  prod¬ 
ding  with  the  butts  of  their  rifles,  soon  had  the 
area  cleared.  The  fires  were  extinguished,  and  the 
stragglers  searched  and  beaten.  Smoke  curled  into 
the  night  from  the  piles  of  damp  ash. 

In  the  dormitory  the  electricity  went  off,  and 
candles  were  lighted.  Moods  had  calmed,  and 
many  slept.  A  fellow  came  out  of  a  side  room, 
and  told  me  I  was  wanted  there. 

Within,  lying  naked  on  a  brass  bed,  was  the  girl 
who  had  taunted  the  fireman.  She  motioned  for 
me  to  take  off  my  clothes.  I  complied  and  climbed 
in  next  to  her.  Though  her  breath  smelled  of  Cam- 
embert  cheese,  I  tried  to  kiss  her.  She  pushed  my 
face  away  and  pulled  my  body  onto  hers. 

Her  sex  was  slimy  and  warm,  a  cavern  of  foamy 
silk.  It  had  been  so  long  since  I  had  been  with  a 
woman  that  only  a  few  strokes  were  necessary  to 
make  me  reach  orgasm.  Squeezing  all  she  could 
out  of  it,  she  rolled  me  off  and  told  me  to  send 


someone  else.  After  hitching  up  my  pants,  I  did 
as  she  asked. 

I  stretched  out  in  a  corner  of  the  crowded  liv¬ 
ing  room.  Sleep  should  have  come  dreamlessly, 

I  was  so  exhausted,  but  some  deepseated  suspicion 
made  me  lay  still,  my  eyes  open  only  a  hair,  listen¬ 
ing. 

The  mattress  in  the  girl's  room  was  squeaking, 
someone  snored,  and  Monk  and  Bear  sat  at  a  table, 
whispering.  Above  them  was  the  picture  of  a  sinis¬ 
ter  revolutionary  hero.  Monk  was  cleaning  and 
polishing  the  parts  of  an  automatic  pistol,  sliding 
them  together  systematically  like  the  parts  of  a 
Chinese  puzzle.  Though  talking  low,  his  voice 
was  bass  and  carried. 

"But  no  one's  been  killed,"  he  said,  "without 
that  we  don’t  get  the  big  news  coverage." 

Bear  picked  up  one  of  the  bullets,  blackened 
its  tip  in  the  candleflame,  then  rolled  it  between 
his  palms.  "How  do  we  stage  it?" 

"We  use  the  one  I  picked  up  today,"  Monk  an¬ 
swered.  "He's  an  alien,  and  the  pigs  are  after  him." 

They  looked  toward  me,  and  I  lay  still  as  a 
mummy. 

"At  the  rally  tomorrow,  we'll  bait  the  Guard 
into  throwing  gas.  When  we're  covered  by  smoke, 
you  set  off  a  string  of  firecrackers,  and  I'll  nail 
him." 

Their  looks  brushed  over  me  again,  chilling 
with  the  thought  of  impending  doom. 

"It'll  be  blamed  on  the  Guard.  He'll  be  a  mart¬ 
yr,  and  his  death  should  set  off  incidents  all  across 
the  country." 

"The  Spring  offensive!"  Bear  said,  flipping  the 
bullet  into  the  air. 

When  they  spoke  of  organizational  problems, 

I  stopped  paying  attention.  After  waiting  long 
minutes  for  them  to  fall  asleep,  I  realized  that 
they  did  not  intend  to  rest  and  were  doubtless  on 
amphetamines.  Knowing  that  they  would  prevent 
any  escape  attempt,  I  decided  to  sleep. 

In  the  morning  as  Monk  reached  to  shake  me,  I 
awakened.  He  led  me  to  the  breakfast  table, 
where  I  ate.  Though  I  was  hungry,  the  cold 
buckwheat  noodles  and  raisins  hit  my  stomach 
like  a  flat  iron. 


The  students  spoke  of  their  places  in  the  horde 
below,  the  timing  of  the  chants,  and  what  to  do  in 
case  “the  police  lines  were  broken.  One  by  one 
they  filtered  out. 

The  girl  with  the  blonde  braids  filled  the  room 
with  her  odor.  It  was  like  honey,  musk,  and  fish, 
and  Monk  told  her  to  take  a  bath.  Spooning  up 
her  food,  she  mumbled  a  curse. 

He  pulled  the  cap  over  his  head,  insisting  that 
we  leave.  I  said  good-bye  to  the  girl,  who  only 
stared  at  the  whirlpool  of  light  in  her  coffee,  too 
numb  with  love-glaze  to  respond. 

Monk  walked  behind  me  down  the  stairs,  smok¬ 
ing,  leaving  one  hand  in  his  pocket.  Even  on  the 
mall,  he  did  not  remove  His  hand  from  his  pea  jac¬ 
ket.  He  was  like  a  merchant  sailor  with  a  constant 
itch.  As  we  milled  about,  I  kept  waiting  for  him  to 
turn  his  back,  but  his  eyes  stayed  on  target,  on  me. 

The  butterflies  in  my  stomach  wheeled  faster 
and  faster,  and  flights  of  them  went  into  hammer¬ 
head  stalls. 

Hundreds  of  students  were  wandering  around; 
watching  the  soldiers,  holding  hands,  reading  news¬ 
papers,  and  lounging  on  the  grass.  A  coed  was 
playing  with  her  dog,  a  tall,  slender  Afghan.  It 
sniffed  at  a  fellow  sprawled  face  down  and  peed 
on  his  shoulder.  The  coed  laughed  and  threw  the 
dog's  stick.  As  it  bounded  away,  the  noon  chimes 
sounded. 

Twenty  hecklers  in  helmets  appeared,  stalking 
toward  the  rise  where  the  militia  was  dispersed. 
Led  by  a  student  with  a  bull  horn,  they  shouted, 
"Pigs  off  campus!  Pigs  off  campus!" 

Others  took  up  the  cry,  and  soon  everyone  on 
the  green  was  moving.  Monk  and  I  were  in  the 
middle  of  them.  His  hand  was  in  his  pocket,  and 
he  was  sweating.  Moisture  ran  down  his  face, 
collecting  in  the  scar  craters  at  the  cup  of  his 
cheek.  Lean  as  the  shadow  of  a  needle,  he  kept 
so  close  that  his  breath  was  suffocating  me  with 
its  foulness. 

The  hecklers  were  closing  in  on  the  soldiers. 
Swearing  and  gesturing  obscenely,  they  advanced, 
drawing  the  crowd  in  a  broken  line.  One  of  the 
cadre  had  a  bandana  around  his  hair.  He  moved 
center  to  unfurl  a  flag.  As  it  caught  in  the  wind,  I 
thrilled  at  the  blazing  sword  of  the  Sabreflame. 


The  soldiers  were  strung  out  along  a  line  of 
trees.  With  green  khaki  bodies,  steel  skulls,  and 
gas  masks,  they  looked  like  over-sized  praying  man- 
tises.  Some  of  them  were  in  kneeling  positions, 
some  prone,  some  standing.  Bayonets  decorated 
the  barrels  of  their  rifles,  which  were  aimed  at  the 
people. 

As  the  students  pressed  on,  a  soldier  fired  a 
tear  gas  grenade.  When  it  landed,  it  hopped  like 
a  rabbit  and  spewed  white  smoke.  We  spread  out 
around  it,  choking  and  gasping.  A  man  in  a  tee 
shirt  with  a  black  fist  stenciled  on  it  grabbed  the 
cannister  and  hurled  it  back.  For  the  one  return¬ 
ed,  the  soldiers  fired  two  more. 

From  the  corner  of  my  eye,  I  saw  Bear  striking 
a  match  to  a  string  of  firecrackers.  I  looked  at 
Monk,  saw  the  pistol,  and  made  a  lunge  at  his  hand. 

There  was  loud  static  like  embers  bursting  in  a 
fire.  White  puffs  curled  from  the  soldiers’  rifles 
and  mingled  with  the  tear  gas.  Monk  crumpled  ov¬ 
er,  spun  sideways,  and  fell. 

As  the  firecrackers  exploded  into  hot  flashes  of 
purple,  the  girl  who  had  been  playing  with  the  dog 
caught  a  slug.  Pretty  nose  and  pretty  cheek  were 
torn  away.  Blood,  meat,  and  bone,  she  folded  up 
like  a  steer  at  a  slaughterhouse. 

The  flagbearer  was  hit  low,  and  as  he  doubled 
over,  the  pendant  fluttered  for  a  moment,  then 
pitched  to  earth  like  a  tattered  rag. 

Screaming,  shouting,  and  cries  of  terror  fled 
the  throats  of  the  wounded.  The  soldiers  stopped 
firing.  Back  to  being  docile  insects,  they  relaxed 
under  the  budding  trees  and  reloaded  their  wea¬ 
pons. 

Many  students  had  been  hit  Blood  poured  out 
of  their  neat,  round  punctures,  staining  the  grass 
scarlet.  Knots  of  onlookers  gathered  around,  as  if 
the  casualties  were  freaks  at  a  carnival. 

Monk  lay  face  up,  as  cold  in  death  as  he  had 
been  in  life.  His  mouth  was  open,  and  his  teeth 
showed  black  and  yellow  like  rotten  kernels  of 
corn. 

Fearing  that  the  battle  zone  would  be  cordoned 
off,  I  hastened  away. 

(to  be  continued) 
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In-depth  photo  o«  Mark  Wilson 


by  Boston  Blacfae 


The  magicians  came  to  town  last  week  and  what  a  thrill  it  was.  In  this  ultra¬ 
sonic,  supersonic,  atomic  world  of  ours  such  an  event  seems  positively  primitive. 
Imagine,  if  you  will,  dapper  gentlemen  of  the  evening  attired  in  top  hat  and 
tails,  pausing  on  their  evening  jaunt  to  pluck  rabbits  from  their  hats,  coins  from 
the  air,  doves  from  their  vests  and  flowers  from  their  lapels.  It  happened  con¬ 
tinually  at  the  Astroworld  Hotel  last  weekend  as  the  Texas  Association  of  Mag¬ 
icians  (TAOM)  met  in  convention. 

Magicians  are  a  very  special  group  of  people.  They  are  not  truly  magical.  Ob¬ 
jects  do  not  really  disappear  from  their  hands.  They  are  tricksters,  illusionists. 
They  create  a  world  of  illusion  and  ask  you  to  believe  it,  and  whether  you  want 
to  or  not,  if  the  magician  is  good,  you  will  believe  it. 

There  are  times  when  you  may  be  watching  a  magician  on  television  or  in 
live  performance  and  a  friend  will  utter  something  like  “it’s  done  with  mirrors” 
just  after  the  magician  has  managed  to  vanish  the  United  Nations  and  George 
Bush  along  with  it.  If  you  really  want  to  End  out  if  your  friend  knows  what 
he  is  talking  about,  just  ask  him  exactly  bow  they  do  it  with  mirrors.  He  won’t 
be  able  to  tell  you.  He  will  simply  mumble  vague  words  about  false  lids  and 
hidden  compartments  and  fry  to  bullshit  his  way  out  of  it.  However  his  ans¬ 
wers  will  not  stand  up  to  careful  examination,  unless  by  some  quirk  of  fate  he 
is  a  true  magician.  And  if  he  is  a  real  magician  he  won’t  tell  you  how  it’s  done 
either.  Magicians  do  not  tell  their  secrets,  you  know. 

Magicians  have  been  around  ever  since  that  day  long  ago  when  some  cave 
dweller  discovered  that  by  flipping  a  rock  into  his  hand  a  certain  way  his  fellow 
Neanderthals  thought  that  he  had  actually  made  the  thing  disappear.  The  lucky 
fellow  who  was  able  to  master  this  little  trick  suddenly  found  himself  looked 
upon  as  something  special  He  did  things  normal  men  could  not  do.  The  lucky 
cave  man  became  linked  with  the  mysteries.  Religion  and  all  sorts  of  other 
mumbo  jumbo.  He  became  an  important  man  in  society.  There  was  one  big 
drawback:  one  did  not  blow  a  trick. 


Today  there  are  magicians  such  as  Walter  “Zaney”  Blaney,  Karrel  Fox  and 
Duke  Stern,  Mike  Caldwell  and  others  who  specialize  in  comedy  magic.  They 
blow  a  trick  and  they  make  the  audience  laugh.  If  our  caveman  friend  blew  a 
trick  the  audience  rarely  saw  the  humor  of  it  After  all,  this  fellow  was  tied  in 
with  religion  and  their  hopes  and  fears.  It  would  be  like  finding  out  Billy  Gra¬ 
ham  was  a  Jewish  octoroon.  The  primitive  man  tended  to  react  quite  irrational¬ 
ly  to  trickery.  Fast  talking  and  clever  patter  rarely  saved  the  magic  man  from 
finding  his  head  vanishing  from  his  body. 

,  But  enough  of  these  fellows  managed  to  survive  to  carry  on  the  tradition. 
Eventually  people  began  to  take  magicians  for  what  they  were  and  vice  versa. 
Magicians  still  tricked  people  and  fooled  them,  the  only  difference  being  that 
the  people  knew  it.  The  magicians  still  did  allright.  Houdini  died  a  wealthy 
man,  for  as  long  as  people  are  people  they  are  going  to  pay  to  be  fooled. 


It  was  difficult  to  fool  the  people  this  past  weekend  at  the  Magicians  conven¬ 
tion  because  most  of  the  people  around  were  magicians.  The  magicians  did  man¬ 
age  to  fool  a  large  group  from  NASA  on  Saturday  night,  or  rather  make  fools 
of  them.  Astronaut  AJ  Worden  was  there  and  he  was  made  an  honorary  memb- 
0  magical  things  done  in  space.  (Worden  would  also  have  to  win  the  prize 
for  the  most  complex  illusion.) 

Tbe  magic  dealers  are  by  far  the  most  colorful  and  unusual  people  around 
any  magic  convention.  Like  vagabonds  they  roam  the  country  from  magician 
gathering  to  magician  gathering  peddling  their  wares.  Books  that  burst  into 
flame,  blank  guns,  complex  illusions,  magnetic  clocks  used  in  fortune  telling^ 
rainbow  ropes  and  numerous  other  goodies  can  make  you  an  instant  magician 
if  you  can  come  up  with  the  cash. 

Paul  and  Andrea  Diamond  run  Paul’s  Magic  and  Fun  shop  in  Del  Ray,  Fla. 

Paul  Diamond  weighs  in  at  around  320  pounds,  smokes  big  fat  cigars,  wears  a 
goatee  and  mustache,  and  keeps  a  polka  dot  western  tie  clipped  to  the  front 
of  his  shirt.  He  talks  like  he’s  been  conning  people  for  many  moons  but  seems 
to  be  the  kind  of  guy  you’d  like  to  have  on  your  side  in  a  fight.  Paul  and  And¬ 
rea  have  been  in  the  magic  business  for  six  years  and  already  they  are  well 
known  dealers.  They  take  their  kids  with  them  and  along  with  a  wild  charac¬ 
ter  named  Duke  Stem,  a  comic  magician  known  as  the  Shirley  Temple  of  mag¬ 
ic,  they  hit  most  of  the  big  magic  conventions  and  trade  shows  across  the  coun¬ 
try.  Andrea  and  her  son  perform  a  Raggedy  Ann  and  Andy  magic  act  for  kid¬ 
dies’  birthday  parties  and  Paul  specializes  in  close  up  magic. 


One  of  the  big  highlights  of  the  magic  convention  is  the  dealer  show  when 
all  the  dealers  take  the  stage  and  show  off  their  latest  numbers  to  the  assembled 
throng.  Paul  and  Duke  are  by  far  the  best  performing  dealers.  Paul  starts  out 
with  the  pitch  as  Duke  staggers  around  pratfalling  and  faking  hernias  as  he 
lifts  cardboard  boxes  full  of  magical  paraphanaliia.  Few  the  presentation  Duke 
was  attired  in  a  gold  lame  turban  with  large  red  feathers,  a  green  jacket  and  a 
loud  tie.  Duke’s  curly  red  hair  and  mustache  completed  the  image  of  a  sharpy 
you  couldn’t  trust  as  far  as  you  could  throw.  The  turban,  by  the  way,  could 
be  purchased  at  Paul  Diamond’s  booth  for  $12. 


The  magic  business  is  a  lucrative  one  and  the  main  customers  seem  to  be  kids 
and  trade  shows.  The  magicians  I  talked  to  said  they  made  most  of  their  mon¬ 


ey  off  children’s  birthday  parties  and  trade  shows.  Selling  things  with  magic  is 
an  art  in  itself  and  the  trade  show  business  is  so  big  now  that  a  fellow  named 
Bud  Dietrich  did  a  whole  show  and  seminar  on  selling  magic.  Dietrich  is  a  hand¬ 
some  fellow  with  a  Columbia  School  of  Broadcasting  voice  who  does  old  tricks 
and  comy  jokes.  Dietrich  specializes  in  changing  the  magic  words  from  Abra¬ 
cadabra  to  Westinghouse  or  U.S.  Steel,  or  whatever,  and  he  selects  tricks  that 
might  tie  in  with  the  company  product.  If  he  can’t  relate  them,  well,  that’s  o- 
kay,  because  when  you  get  right  down  to  it,  any  trick  will  hold  attention  and 
all  you  have  to  do  is  throw  in  the  magic  words  (“Westinghouse  -  and  it  works 
just  as  well  as  Abracadabra”)  and  you’ve  got  your  audience  hooked.  Dietrich 
does  indeed  have  a  point.  There  aren’t  many  places  that  a  person  can  see  a  live 
magician  today  and  when  a  magician  works  a  trade  show  he  usually  draws  a 
crowd.  The  fact  that  the  magician  has  nothing  at  all  to  do  with  the  product  and 
uses  the  same  act  for  tractors  or  panty  girdles  really  doesn’t  matter. 

The  kiddie  birthday  party  is  another  thing  entirely.  I  didn’t  realize  how  ma¬ 
ny  children  were  having  magicians  appear  at  their  parties,  but  from  the  way  the 
magicians  talk,  the  entire  population  under  10  years  of  age  has  seen  a  magician 
up  close.  Of  course  no  magician  likes  to  admit  that  he’s  not  working  and  how 
can  somebody  check  if  he  has  actually  done  as  many  kiddie  parties  as  he  says 
he  has?  Again,  magic  tricks  are  very  flexible.  Usually  the  magician  can  get  a- 
way  with  doing  the  same  tricks  for  kids  that  he  would  do  for  adults  .„  he  just 
changes  the  jokes. 

What  type  of  people  become  magicians?  The  answer  is  simple.  All  types. 

Hie  variety  of  folks  one  meets  at  a  magic  convention  are  so  diverse  that  there  is 
no  way  a  type  could  be  identified  as  being  magician-like.  There  are  those  who 
look  like  somebody’s  grandfather,  or  somebody’s  kid  sister. 

Priests  can  even  become  magicians  and  there  was  a  Father  Kelly  at  the  con¬ 
vention  who  told  me  that  many  ministers  use  magic  for  object  lessons.  (If  you 
don’t  worship  the  Lord  I’ll  make  you  dissappear  in  a  cloud  of  smoke  „.  Or  can 
you  imagine  the  touching  scene  just  before  the  minister  magician  saws  the  lady 
in  half ...  prepare  to  meet  your  maker.  Confess  your  sins  .sister.)  Father  Kelly 
does  not  use  his  magic  for  object  lessons,  recognizing  the  inherent  bad  taste  in¬ 
volved.  He  “puts  on  little  shows”  for  the  Boy  Scouts,  hospitals  and  church  ba¬ 
zaars. 

Mark  Merchant,  who  bills  himself  as  a  merchant  of  magic,  (clever  eh?)  is  17 


Magician  Mark  Wilson  proceeds  to  take  Nonl  Darnell  apart.  Note  how  I 
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and  has  been  doing  mystical  things  since  he  was  eight.  He  is  from  Atlanta  and 
again  he  makes  most  of  his  coin  titillating  the  younger  set.  Mark  is  sure  that 
his  magic  can  put  him  through  college  and  keep  him  from  sacking  groceries. 

He  isn’t  too  political,  magic  is  a  great  portion  of  his  life  ,  but  that’s  the  way  it 
should  be.  Another  17  year  old,  Trixie  Dodson,  is  from  Houston.  Trixie  dres¬ 
ses  up  as  Alice  in  Wonderland  and  bills  her  act  as  Trix  in  Wonderland.  She  is 
bright,  vivacious,  and  moms  fork  over  a  lot  of  cash  to  see  their  kiddies’  eyes 
light  up  as  Trixie  trix  ’em.  (Excuse  me  .„  the  cominess  is  catching.) 

By  far  the  most  interesting  magician  I  ran  across  during  the  whole  conven¬ 
tion  was  the  gentleman  I  sat  beside  at  the  big  show  Saturday  night.  O’Quinn 
Cairo  HI  is  the  first  black  magician  to  become  a  member  of  the  Texas  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Magicians.  There  is  only  one  other  black  in  the  entire  organization  (and 
that  might  tellyou  something  about  Texas  magicians  right  there).  Cairo  is  from 
Austin.  He  is  a  wholesale  florist  by  way  of  occupation,  but  he’s  been  fascinated 
with  magic  from  the  time  he  saved  up  15  cents  to  see  a  magician  in  an  elemen¬ 
tary  school  carnival  To  Cairo  “the  suave,  elegant  man  just  became  a  God,”  and 
he  decided  then  and  there  that  the  stage  was  for  him.  His  family  was  not  as 
fond  of  the  idea;  in  fact,  they  nearly  went  through  the  roof.  Cairo  doesn’t 
have  to  worry  any  longer.  He  is  obviously  a  successful  businessman.  But  magic 
is  more  than  a  hobby  now,  for  he  has  decided  to  seriously  pursue  his  magical 
endeavors. 

Cairo  is  quick  to  emphasize  that  he  does  not  clown  around  or  do  any  Step- 
enfetchit  routines  in  his  act.  “I  appear  in  top  hat  and  tails  and  even  wear  a 
cape.  A  magician  is  supposed  to  be  tall  and  dark.  I’m  six  foot  tall  and  definite¬ 
ly  dark.”  He’s  also  got  a  great  gift  of  gab  and  is  a  tremendously  engaging  pers¬ 
onality.  About  the  magicians  at  the  convention,  he  said,  “There  aren’t  any  hea¬ 
vy  drinkers  here,  and  if  you  look  around  you  see  there’re  a  lot  of  families  and 
children.”  Cairo  makes  a  good  point.  The  magicians’  families  appear  to  be 
very  close  knit.  But  then  if  you’re  sawing  your  wife  in  half,  she  can’t  afford 
to  give  you  any  back  talk,  and  I  suppose  the  kids  get  to  go  to  a  lot  of  birthday 
parties. 

I  asked  Cairo  when  he  first  realized  he  could  make  money  off  magic.  “It 
'  was  while  I  was  working  as  a  trumpet  player  in  a  band.  It  was  hard  work.  I 
started  doing  a  little  magic  along  with  the  trumpet  playing  and  found  out  I 
could  make  more  money  working  30  minutes  as  a  magician  than  I  could  work¬ 
ing  four  hours  m  a  trumpet  player.”  A  potential  Satchmo  was  lost  to  the  world. 


htr  right  hand  holds  tha  handkerchief  I 
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Just  as  I  finished  my  conversation  with  Cairo  the  big  Saturday  evening  show 
began.  The  MC  of  the  big  event  was  Big  Mike  Caldwell,  another  blimpish  fellow 
who  started  with  one  of  the  most  amazing  feats  I  have  ever  seen  a  300  pound 
man  perform.  Caldwell  was  introduced,  walked  to  the  microphone,  asked, 

“Did  you  ever  get  up  some  morning  and  just  feel  like  going ...”  At  this  point 
he  flung  his  chubby  arms  into  the  air,  screamed  and  did  a  complete  flip,  land¬ 
ing  flat  on  his-  back  and  causing  the  very  walls  of  the  Astroworld  Hotel  to  trem¬ 
ble. 

The  house,  needless  to  say  went  wild.  It  was  too  incredible  to  believe.  Cald¬ 
well  had  managed  to  gain  the  audience’s  affection  instantly.  Caldwell  was  not 
finished,  however.  After  a  few  minutes  of  very  sharp  stand  up  comedy,  he  spot¬ 
ted  a  late-comer  wandering  down  the  center  aisle.  He  told  the  man,  a  la  Don 
Rickies,  that  he  hadn’t  missed  much.  The  only  thing  that  had  happened  was 
and  then  he  proceeded  to  walk  off  stage,  return,  walk  to  the  :microph'one  (no 
one  thought  he  would  dare  do  it  again)  say,  “Did  you  ever  get  up  in  the  morn¬ 
ing  and  feel  like  going ...  hp  went  the  arm,  over  went  Caldwell,  the  walls  rat¬ 
tled  and  the  audience  once  more  went  wild.  One  simply  can  have  no  concep¬ 
tion  of  what  it  was  like  to  see  this  feat  performed.  We  saw  it  twice.  We  were 
amazed. 

The  first  act  on  the  bill  was  a  juggler,  Cathy  Hawkins.  She  twirled  her  cape 
for  a  good  five  minutes  then  juggled  chrome  machettes.  I  am  sure  her  skill  was 
great,  but,  who  cares.  We  were  there  to  see  magicians. 

The  first  was  Bob  Downy  from  Canada.  He  was  a  suave  looking  fellow  with 
a  little  mustache,  who  worked  with  doves  and  billiard  balls.  Downy  was  fas- 
dnatng  in  many  ways  but  his  pacing  was  too  slow  and  his  feeds  and  pulls  (ma¬ 
gical  terms)  were  obvious.  Basically  this  means  that  we  were  all  too  aware  of 
where  the  doves  were  coming  from.  He  got  a  nice  hand. 

Mike  Caldwell  then  performed  his  comedy  magic  routine  and  he  got  a  sure 
fire  thing  going  for  him.  Caldwell  is  definitely  a  pro  and  he  knows  all  the  tricks. 
He  asked  for  a  volunteer  from  the  audience  who  could  lend  him  a  white  hand¬ 
kerchief.  He  got  a  volunteer  who  fit  the  bill  perfectly.  He  passed  over  all  the 
bald  headed  old  men  and  even  the  pretty  girls  and  selected  a  kid,  no  more  than 
nine  years  old.  Steve  was  the  little  boy’s  name  and  he  hopped  right  up  on  the 
stage  and  Caldwell  was  in  business.  A  kid  is  just  a  natural:  the  perfect  stmight 
man  and  a  great  laugher.  Caldwell  and  the  kid  brought  down  the  house  with 
the  old  cut-and-restored  handkerchief  trick. 

Next  on  the  bill  was  Jay  Johnson  and  Squeeky,  a  ventriloquist  you  might 
have  seen  at  Astroworld  this  summer.  Jay  was  called  in  at  the  last  minute 
when  the  scheduled  “vent”  got  sick.  Johnson  whipped  off  the  act  he  had  done 
all  summer  at  the  Crystal  Palace  and  the  folks  loved  him.  Cairo  turned  to  me 
during  Jay’s  turn  and  said,  “He’s  good.”  Jay  Johnson  is  probably  one  of  the 
best  ventriloquists  working  today.  Unfortunately  there  just  isn’t  that  big  a 
demand  for  vents.  The  kids  loved  him  most  of  all 

Round  five  featured  the  president  of  the  Texas  Association  of  Magicians  - 
Walter  “Zaney”  Blaney  -  a  real  tall  Texan  in  cowboy  boots  and  hat  who  per¬ 
formed  comedy  magic.  The  first  part  of  Blaney’s  act  wasn’t  really  magic,  but 
pure  comedy.  He  got  four  chumps  from  a  group  of  NASA  people  who  had 
bought  out  the  back  section  of  the  house  and  proceeded  to  put  cowboy  hats 
on  them  and  make  fools  of  them.  Of  course  it  was  all  in  fun  and  the  NASA 
folks  helped  out  at  each  turn.  If  Blaney  wasn’t  making  big  enough  fools  of 
them  one  would  scratch  their  ass  or  something  clever  and  get  a  laugh.  It  was 
pure  sophistication  to  be  sure.  Eventually  he  let  all  but  one  of  the  NASA  fel¬ 
lows  go  back  to  their  seats.  The  one  poor  soul  that  remained  never  had  a  chan¬ 
ce.  Blaney  is  a  pick  pocket.  He  had  the  fellow’s  watch,  wallet,  tie,  cuff  links, 
tie  clasp  -  you  name  it  and  Zaney  Blaney  took  it  off  the  guy.  To  top  it  off, 
Blaney  took  the  fellow’s  shirt  off  while  his  coat  remained.  It  is  one  of  those 
tricks  that  blows  the  mind.  If  you  can  figure  out  how  he  does  it,  he’ll  give  you 
a  check  for  $1,000.  So  if  you’re  short  on  bread,  get  busy.  (I’ve  already  ripped 
four  shirts  to  shreds.) 

Blaney  closes  his  act  with  a  levitation  that  is  truly  spectacular.  It  is  one  of 
the  finest  levitation  illusions  around  and  Blaney  invented  it.  It  is  simple  to  the 
eye.  A  heavy  board  is  placed  on  two  step  ladders.  A  girl  is  placed  on  the  board 
and  then  the  step  ladders  are  removed.  A  hoop  is  passed  over  the  board  and 
Blaney  walks  around  it.  It  is  the  ultimate  illusion.  All  of  Blaney’s  cominess  is 
forgiven  after  this  one  bit.  It’s  worth  the  price  of  admission. 

The  show  went  on  from  there  and  I  thought  it  never  would  end.  Magic,  I 
found,  tends  to  get  boring  after  awhile.  The  only  stand-out  in  the  rest  of  the 
show  was  the  Argentine  magician  Fantasio  who  was  smooth  and  handsome  and 
a  great  magic-!  craftsman.  Pete  Biro  alto  did  great  things  with  linking  rings. 

As  I  drove  away  from  the  magicians’  convention,  magic  and  its  practice  was 
still  as  big  a  mystery  to  me  as  it  had  ever  been.  I  knew  how  some  of  the  tricks 
were  done  (I’m  sworn  not  to  reveal  them),  and  I  knew  what  some  magicians 
thought.  The  magicians  are  gone  now.  They’ve  returned  to  their  homes  to 
amaze  the  masses.  The  ideas  and  the  techniques  they  picked  up  at  this  con¬ 
vention  will  last  them  until  next  year  when  they  meet  in  Amarillo.  They  are 
one  step  away  from  being  con  men  and  the  whole  atmosphere  is  that  of  another 
age,  a  simpler  time  when  people  in  dark  caves  watched  amazed  as  a  magic  man 
flipped  rocks  from  hand  to  hand  and  actually  made  them  (disappear.  It’s  magic. 
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Films : 
The 

Red  Tent 


THE  RED  TENT.  A  Paramount 
Pictures  Release  of  a  Vides  Cinemato- 
grafica-Mosfilm  Co.  production  (Italy, 
USSR).  Produced  by  E'ranco  Oistaldi, 
directed  by  Mikhail  K.  Kalatozov. 
Screenplay  by  Ennio  De  Concino, 
Richard  Adams.  Cinematographer, 
Leonid  Kalashnikov.  Featuring  Peter 
Finch  as  Gen.  Nobile;  Hardy  Kruger  as 
the  Aviator;  Claudia  Cardinale  as  the 
Nurse;  Sean  Connery  as  Amundsen. 
Rated  G  at  Loew’s  State,  Memorial, 
Sharpstown  Drive-In. 

Men  against  Nature.  Feeble  crash 
victims  fight  inexorable  cruelty  of  the 
Arctic.  Impossible  odds.  Few  supplies 
at  hand.  Flimsy  tent  for  shelter. 
Shifting  ice  treacherous  underfoot. 
Bitter  cold.  Unrelenting  fog.  Few  res¬ 
cue  planes  risk  flying.  Always  death 
stares  everywhere.  Yet  some  of  these 
men  survive. 

Red  Tent  deals  with  the  gut  level 
characteristicswhich  made  these  men 
survive  and  the  rescue  missions  succeed. 
Despite  weaknesses  mentioned  below, 
Red  Tent  is  worth  seeing,  as  a  remin¬ 
der  of  the  endurable  strength  of  the 
human  spirit. 

A  combined  Italian-Russian  film, 
the  picture’s  depth  analysis  of  the 
weaknesses  and  strengths  in  human 
nature  reminds  of  Dostoievski’s  prob¬ 
ing  of  the  human  soul. 

Especially  in  the  tormented  charac¬ 
ter  of  Gen.  Nobile:  the  film,  directed 
by  Russian  Mikhail  Kalatozov,  dissects 
the  General’s  motivations,  lays  bare 
his  human  frailties  in  decision-making. 
His  leadership  questioned,  Nobile  lives 
with  guilt  and  tortured  self-doubt. 
What  caused  this  is  explained  in  flash¬ 
back.  A  storm  near  the  North  Pole  de¬ 
stroys  the  dirigible  taking  an  expedi¬ 
tion  to  the  Arctic.  Men  lose  their  lives 
in  a  crash.  Only  nine  survive.  They 
«ect  a  tent,  paint  it  red,  hopefully 
wait  for  rescue. 

After  three  weeks  of  icy  hell,  three 
men  overrule  the  General.  They  de¬ 
cide  to  trek  90  miles  to  try  to  reach 
the  rescue  station.  Soon  after  they 
leave,  a  plane  sights  the  remaining 
man  But  the  pilot  will  take  only  one 
man  back  in  his  two-seater.  The  pilot 
insists  —  over  Nobile’s  objections  - 
that  he  fly  back.  Later  the  General’s 
superiors  judge  his  leadership  faulty 
for  letting  his  decisions  be  overruled. 

But  in  the  end  a  Russian  ice  break¬ 
er  cuts  through  to  the  survivors  on  the 
ice  cap.  Still  for  many  years  after, 
tortured  by  guilt  and  doubt,  Nobile 
finds  it  hard  to  sleep.  Finally  he  sum¬ 
mons  -  in  his  imagination  -  the  expe¬ 
dition’s  key  people  to  judge  him. 

Here  the  film  reaches  its  psycholo¬ 
gical  peak.  Those  who  judge  Nobile 
guilty  at  the  same  time  reveal  their 
own  weaknesses.  Jealousy,  selfishness, 
opportunism  —  these  traits  helped 
turn  these  people  bitter  and  they  judge 
Nobile  guilty.  Interestingly,  these 
characters  in  the  film  are  Italian. 

In  contrast  the  Russian  commander 
of  the  ice  breaker,  less  emotional,  more 
rational,  gives  a  more  generous  ver¬ 
dict.  Innocent.  He  explains  that 


leadership  can  be  judged  by  the  ac¬ 
tions  that  result  from  decisions.  Since 
the  men  were  rescued  by  the  ice  break¬ 
er  after  a  direct  appeal  by  Nobile,  the 
Russian  commander  approved  of  No¬ 
bile’s  leadership. 

While  Red  Tent  succeeds  in  show¬ 
ing  many  dimensions  in  the  characters, 
at  the  same  time  the  film  fails  to  make 
Nobile  believable.  It’s  as  if  a  chief 
characteristic  of  Nobile  is  purposeful¬ 
ly  left  unpaid.  The  film  does  make 
dear  his  vanity,  courage,  ambition 
and  leadership. 

But  after  seeing  dosehand  excellent 
photography  on  the  awesome,  totally 
unrelenting  fury  of  the  Arctic,  the 
question  comes  to  mind:  why  would 
anyone  dare  go  there?  The  film  does 
give  several  reasons:  man’s  need  to  ex¬ 
plore,  find  untapped  resources,  “the 
purity”  of  the  ice  caps  -  none  of  these 
seem  valid  to  me.  Maybe  that  is  why 
Fm  dissatisfied  with  what  the  picture 
reveals  about  Gen.  Nobile’s  character. 

After  seeing  the  savage  inexorable 
power  of  the  Arctic,  I  have  to  believe 
that  the  film  should  have  made  clear 
at  least  two  more  flaws  in  his  charac¬ 
ter:  stupidity  and/or  neurosis. 

•  -  Mike  Zee 


Sweet 

Sweetback’s 
Bad  Ass 
Song 


When  you  are  intending  to  review  a 
ihovie,  it  is  best  not  to  enter  the  thea¬ 
ter  with  preconceptions.  Yet,  I  kept 
thinking  about  that  scene  in  the  Liber¬ 
ation  of  L.B.  Jones,  where  the  pig  goes 
through  the  threasher,  and  about  the 
cheering  black  audience  that  surround¬ 
ed  me  at  the  time. 

I  stood  in  the  lobby  watching  faces 
as  the  earlier  show  let  out,  trying  to 
pick  up  reactions.  There  were  mostly 
black  faces,  mostly  quiet  faces.  At 
first  I  guessed  they  thought  the  movie 
was  jive  and  then  wondered  if  I  saw 
quiet  affirmation.  I  finally  decided 
that  I  was  just  seeing  faces. 

The  audience  was  small  and  I  settled 
back  in  my  seat,  trying  to  concentrate 
on  thinking  like  a  reviewer  should 
think,  and  caught  my  mind  saying 
“You’re  full  of  shit,  you  don’t  know 
what  a  reviewer  thinks  like,  so  you 
better  just  sit  back  and  watch  the 
movie.” 

The  fust  scene  opens  with  a  scrag- 
gly  looking  black  kid  shoveling  food 
into  his  mouth,  and  you  wonder 
why  those  people  standing  behind  him 
are  getting  so  much  enjoyment  out 
of  watching  him  eat.  Before  you 
figure  out  what’s  going  on,  you  see  a 
girl,  then  a  paper  boy,  and  then  the 
girl  seducing  the  paper  boy;  you  now 
know  why  the  movie  is  rated  “X”  and 
it  is  only  five  minutes  old.  Pretty 
soon  you  get  the  idea.  The  girl  has 
started  moaning  something  like  “You¬ 
’ve  got  a  sweet  back,  Sweetback,”  and 
then,  right  before  your  eyes  and  right 
in  the  middle  of  the  love-making,  the 
paperboy  turns  into  Peeples,  or  rather 
Sweetback. 


The  audience  is  enjoying  the  hell 
out  of  this  and  I’m  thinking  that  if 
this  movie  is  supposed  to  say  some¬ 
thing,  it’s  all  going  to  be  lost  to  the  sex 
scenes. 

We  next  find  our  hero  the  star  at¬ 
traction  in  a  backroom  porno  show  for 
rich  people  or  whatever.  The  scene  is 
complete  with  vice  pigs  on  the  take, 
who  are  complaining  to  the  proprietor 
that  the  heat  is  on  downtown  and  they 
need  to  take  someone  in  for  question¬ 
ing  just  for  appearances  sake.  The 
proprietor  sends  Sweetback  who  is 
given  VIP  treatment  until  the  pigs 
stop  to  participate  in  a  raid  and  pro¬ 
ceed  to  beat  the  shit  out  of  a  young 
black  man  whom  they  have  apprehend¬ 
ed. 

Sweetback  watches  for  a  while 
then  is  finally  moved  to  beat  the  pigs 
bloody.  The  reason  for  this  is  not  ap¬ 
parent  (presumingly  not  even  to 
Sweetback)  for  he  then  splits,  leaving 
the  young  kid  with  the  old  “where 
do  you  get  that  we  shit?” 

The  pigs  come  to  Sweetback  look¬ 
ing  for  info  on  their  still  unconscious 
comrades,  saying  to  him,  "They  were 
your  friends  too.”  On  orders  from 
the  chief  they  try  to  beat  the  info  out 
of  Sweetback  but  he  escapes  through 
the  efforts  of  some  young  blacks  who 
set  the  police  car  afire. 

Sweetback  is  now  on  the  run  and 
some  tricky  camera  work  follows  him 
through  the  black  community  looking 
for  help  and  then  through  the  desert 
as  he  heads  south  for  the  border.  Con¬ 
versations  with  people,  background 
music,  and  scenes  in  the  community 
that  run  through  his  mind,  enunciate 
a  new  political  awareness  growing  in 
Sweetback. 

As  he  crosses  the  border,  you  hear 
“You  bled  my  moma,  you  bled  my 
papa,  but  you  won’t  bleed  me.”  I 
don’t  know  but  it  seems  they’ve  done 
a  pretty  good  job  already  -  on  Sweet 
back,  and  the  people  in  the  communi¬ 
ty  who  are  being  wasted  by  the  pigs 
’cause  he  got  away.  Yet  I  know  that 
a  lot  of  us  have  been  “Sweetbacks”  at 
one  time. 

“Look  out,  a  bad  ass  nigger  is  corn¬ 
in’  back  to  collect  some  dues,”  the 
screen  flashes.  When?  And  what’s  he 
going  to  do?  I  don’t  pretend  to  know 
the  answer  and  I  don’t  think  Peeples 
does  either.  Offing  pigs  is  the  only 
thing  the  movie  hints  at. 

Three  blocks  from  the  theater  I 
see  some  pigs  in  an  animated  conver¬ 
sation  with  some  blacks;  two  more 
blocks  -  four  uniformed  officers  in 
a  VW. 

Sweetback,  getyour  ass  back  here. 
-- Whitey  Sayer 


Books: 
Two  By 

Sylvia  Plath 


The  Bell  Jar,  by  Sylvia  Plath.  Harper 
&  Row,  1971.  $6.95. 

Ariel,  by  Sylvia  Plath.  Harper  &  Row, 
1966.  $4.95. 

She  paints  a  portrait  of  the  artist 
as  a  young  woman  —  suffering  what  is 
loosely  defined  as  a  “nervous  break¬ 
down,”  in  her  nineteenth  year. 

Sylvia  Plath’s  novel.  The  Bell  Jar, 


was  published  in  the  winter  of  1962 
in  England.  A  few  months  later,  the 
33  year  old  poet  and  novelist  died  by 
her  own  hand.  Even  those  closest  to 
her  could  only  conjecture  as  to  why. 
She  left  behind  her  a  husband,  two 
young  children,  one  novel  and  two 
books,  one  of  which,  Ariel,  is  an  ex¬ 
traordinary  volume  written,  it  seems, 
by  a  Lady  Lazarus  who  was  not 
coming  back  again. 

Knowing  that  Sylvia  Plath  took 
her  own  life,  one  must  read  The  Bell 
Jar,  published  this  year  for  the  first 
time  in  the  United  States,  with  a 
strong  sense  of  dramatic  irony.  The 
novel  is  heavily  autobiographical.  It 
tells  the  story  of  a  19-vear  old  girl,  a 
successful  writer  and  student  at  an 
Eastern  girl’s  school,  who  cracks 
under  the  pressure  of  a  world  that  for 
her  has  simply  ceased  to  make  sense. 
Cooly  analytical,  often  poetic,  this 
novel  is  designed  to  produce  not  a 
shred  of  sympathy  in  the  reader,  but 
an  understanding  of  “how  isolated  a 
person  feels  when  he  is  suffering  a 
breakdown,”  in  Plath’s  own  words. 

Like  many  contemporary  female 
writers,  Plath’s  writing  is  succinct, 
tough  and  probing,  flavored  with  a 
certain  bitter  wisdom  which,  I  think, 
few  white  male  artists  are  capable  of 
achieving.  Her  sparing  use  of  poetic 
techniques  in  the  novel  is  always 
terse  and  pointed.  The  one  that  most 
impresses  me  is  the  title  of  the  book: 
“bell  jar,”  Plath’s  metaphor  for  her 
madness,  her  “illness.” 

As  the  bell  jar  descends  over  her 
consciousness,  she  begins  to  view  the 
world  through  its  “rarified  atmo¬ 
sphere,”  its  “distorting  lens.”  Anyone 
who  has  suffered  a  breakdown  can 
readily  recognize  the  aptness  of  this 
description:  it  is  not  merely  a  poetic 
device.  The  metaphor  tears  down  the 
artificial  distinctions  between  the 
psyche  and  the  soma,  body  and  soul: 
to  a  person  in  pain,  thought,  emotion 
and  sensory  perception  are  the  same 
—  one  chaotic,  irrational  mess.  Trap¬ 
ped  helplessly  inside  the  bell  jar,  one 
not  only  thinks  the  world  strange  and 
deformed,  but  sees  it  as  such.  The 
“bell  jar”  metaphor  strikes  me  in 
much  the  same  way  as  Sartre’s 
“nausea,”  though  it  is  far  more 
personal. 

Cracking  up  at  the  age  of  19,  on 
the  threshold  of  young  adulthood,  is 
rather  unfortunate.  The  experiences 
are  unforgettable,  they  color  the  rest 
of  one’s  life  to  one  degree  or  another. 

Ester  Greenfield’s  mother  (Ester  is 
the  heroine  in  The  Bell  Jar)  tells  her 
as  she  is  leaving  the  mental  institution, 
“We’ll  act  as  if  all  this  were  a  bad 
dream.”  Ester’s  silent  response  is,  “to 
the  person  in  the  bell  jar,  blank  and 
stopped  as  a  dead  baby,  the  world  it¬ 
self  is  the  bad  dream.”  Ester  says  she 
will  remember  everything,  all  the  ex¬ 
periences  that  brought  her  to  the 
hospital  and  kept  her  there  during  the 
summer  before  her  junior  year  in 
college.  “Maybe  forgetfulness,  like  a 
kind  snow,  should  numb  and  cover 
them.  But  they  were  part  of  me.  They 
were  my  landscape.” 

The  novel  begins  in  New  York. 
Ester  has  won  a  fashion  magazine 
contest  which  awarded  her  a  month 
in  the  big  city  as  a  guest  editor,  along 
with  11  other  young  women.  It’s  the 
summer  of  1953,  the  year  the  Rosen- 
bergs  were  executed.  “The  idea  of 
being  executed  makes  me  sick,  and 
that’s  all  there  was  to  read  about  in 
the  papers  —  goggle-eyed  headlines 
staring  up  at  me  on  every  street 
comer  and  at  the  fusty,  peanut-smell¬ 
ing  mouth  of  every  subway.  It  had 
nothing  to  do  with  me,  but  I  couldn’t 
help  wondering  what  it  would  be  like, 
being  burned  alive  all  along  your 
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nerves. 

“I  thought  it  must  be  the  worst 
thing  in  the  world.” 

The  thought  of  the  Rosenbergs,  of 
her  boyfriend  back  home,  of  her 
future  literary  career,  of  the  ex¬ 
pectations  so  many  people  hold  for 
her,  haunt  her  through  the  difficult 
month  in  New  York,  until  she  returns 
home  to  her  mother’s  house  in  a 
Boston  suburb,  where  the  immense 
vacuity  of  her  life,  of  life  itself,  comes 
crashing  down  upon  her. 

The  thought  of  marrying  her  boy¬ 
friend  (“I  also  remembered  Buddy 
Willard  saying  in  a  sinister,  knowing 
way  that  after  I  had  children  I  would 
feel  differently.  I  wouldn’t  want  to 
write  poems  any  more.”)  repulses  her. 
But  as  she  flounders  about,  wondering 
exactly  what  she  will  do  for  the  rest 
of  her  summer,  let  alone  for  the  rest 
of  her  life,  the  bell  jar  descends  and 
she  loses  her  ability  to  write,  sleep  or 
eat. 

She  sees  a  psychiatrist  (one  of 
those  brutal  fools  who  characterize 
most  of  the  psychiatric  profession) 
who  decides  that  shock  therapy  is  the 
solution  to  Ester’s  problems.  As  if 
shock  therapy  weren’t  bad  enough  in 
itself,  this  doctor  manages  to  perform 
the  treatment  improperly.  Wired  up 
and  ready  to  go,  Plath  writes,  “there 
was  a  brief  silence,  like  an  indrawn, 
breath. 

“Then  something  bent  down  and 
took  hold  of  me  and  shook  me  like 
the  end  of  the  world,  Whee-ec-oc-c e  ee, 
it  shrilled,  through  an  air  crackling 
with  blue  light,  and  with  each  flash  a 
great  jolt  drubbed  me  till  I  thought 
my  bones  would  break  and  the  sap  fly 
out  of  me  like  a  split  plant. 

“I  wondered  what  terrible  thing  it 
was  that  I  had  done.” 

Electrocution,  electrotherapy,  pun¬ 
ishment. 

After  this  experience,  Ester  be¬ 
comes  obsessed  with  the  idea  of  sleep, 
peace,  darkness,  death.  She  makes 
numerous  suicide  attempts  and  nearly 
succeeds  after  she  swallows  a  bottle  of 
barbituates.  But  she  is  discovered  and 
hospitalized.  The  remainder  of  the 
book  is  devoted  to  her  experiences  in 
various  mental  hospitals,  and  her 
recovery. 

One  of  the  very  interesting  things 


about  this  book  is  that  it  is  written  so 
unabashedly,  so  dispassionately.  It  is 
not  the  story  of  a  gloriously  mad 
poet,  whose  insanity  merely  enhances 
her  creativity.  That  is  a  great  myth, 
and  only  those  who  have  actually 
cracked  can  understand  how  great  a 
myth  it  really  is.  The  kind  of  madness 
that  the  contemporary  social  situation 
imposes  upon  a  sensitized  human 
being  does  not  augment  creativity,  it 
stifles,  sometimes  destroys,  it. 

The  Bell  Jar  makes  this  point  quite 
clear.  Before  her  breakdown,  Ester 
was  a  promising  and  prolific  poet.  But 
as  her  personality  starts  to  disintegrate 
with  the  anticipation  of  an  absurdly 
empty  future,  her  art  falls  apart  too. 
No  fine  poems  or  stories  come  out  of 
the  walls  of  her  little  room  in  the 
mental  hospital.  Only  this  novel,  but 
even  it  could  only  have  been  written 
in  retrospect,  when  the  experience 
was  cool  enough  to  touch.  The  person 
inside  the  bell  jar  is  “blank  and 
stopped  as  a  dead  baby”  —  not  an 
artist,  scarcely  even  a  person,  just  a 
mass  of  anguish  and  confusion. 

Yet  The  Bell  Jar  is  not  written  to 
terrify  readers  with  harrowing  des¬ 
criptions  of  madness.  Even  though  it 
often  recalled  to  me  my  own  bout 
with  crisis  and  breakdown,  the  novel 
did  not  chill  me  and  make  me  once 
again  question  my  “sanity”  the  way 
other  writers  have,  like  Sartre,  Kafka 
and  Beckett.  Plath  presents  the  whole 
process  as  exceedingly  rational:  why 
indeed  should  not  Ester  Greenfield,  or 
Sylvia  Plath,  or  me,  or  some  of  you, 
go  zinging  off  into  the  infinite  reaches 
of  schizophrenia  at  the  age  of  19,  in 
the  land  of  America? 

Part  of  the  reason  Plath  makes  it  all 
seem  so  logical  is  that  she  writes  more 
out  of  a  social,  than  an  existential, 
context.  Her  political  perceptions  are 
subtle,  but  they  permeate  all  of  her 
work  up  to  her  last  poems.  In  fact, 
some  might  consider  her  almost  a 
feminist,  which  means  simply  that  she 
was  a  woman  in  America  struggling  to 
be  a  human  being.  And  when  any 
woman  attempts  such  an  act,  she 
automatically  becomes  a  “feminist,” 
whether  she  likes  the  idea  or  not 

The  Bell  Jar,  too,  could  be  taken  as 
a  “feminist”  novel  perhaps,  since 
Plath  makes  it  clear  that  much  of 
Ester’s  trouble  stems  from  silly, 
hollow  relationships  with  men,  es¬ 
pecially  her  boyfriend,  Buddy  Willard., 
Buddy  Willard,  in  fact,  is  not  much 
more  contemptible  than  any  other 


college  man,  but  then,  that’s  pretty 
contemptible. 

Plath  is  harsh,  but  just. 

“Buddy  sat  down  beside  me.  He 
put  his  arm  around  my  waist  and 
brushed  the  hair  from  my  ear.  I  didn’t 
move.  Then  I  heard  him  whisper, 
‘How  would  you  like  to  be  Mrs. 
Buddy  Willard?’ 

“I  had  an  awful  impulse  to  laugh.” 

But  she  doesn’t  laugh. 

“  ‘I  think  I  should  tell  you  some¬ 
thing,  Buddy.’ 

“  ‘I  know,’  Buddy  said  stiffly. 
‘You’ve  met  someone.* 

“  ‘No,  it’s  not  that.’ 

“  ‘What  is  it,  then?’ 

“  ‘I’m  never  going  to  get  married.’ 

“  ‘You’re  crazy.’  Buddy  brighten¬ 
ed.  ‘You’ll  change  your  mind.’ 

“  ‘No.  My  mind’s  made  up.’  ” 

And  Plath’s  description  of  the  first 
time  Ester  sees  Buddy  Willard  naked, 
an  impressively  honest  though  rather 
wicked  bit  of  narrative: 

“Then  he  just  stood  there  in  front 
of  me  and  I  kept  on  staring  at  him. 
The  only  thing  I  could  think  of  was 
turkey  neck  and  turkey  gizzards  and 
I  felt  very  depressed.”  Ah,  man!  How 
like  a  God! 

And  it  is  significant  that  the  one 
person  who  really  knows  how  to  reach 
out  to  Ester  is  her  female  psychiatrist, 
Dr.  Nolan,  who,  from  Plath’s  de¬ 
scription  of  her,  is  a  one-in-a-million 
psychotherapist. 

But  the  politics  of  The  Bell  Jar 
come  from  experience,  not  from  con¬ 
scious  analysis  of  social  phenomenon, 
and  their  impact  is  all  the  more  power¬ 
ful  for  it.  And  in  her  poetry,  politics 
run  as  an  electric  current  throughout 
a  high-powered  understanding  of  birth, 
life  and  death.  The  poems  in  Ariel, 
most  of  which  were  written  shortly 
before  her  death,  represent  some  of 
the  finest  I  have  ever  read.  Here  she 
views  existence  from  a  perspective 
that  can  scarcely  be  described,  writes 
with  a  deadly  power  that  can  hardly 
be  fathomed  and  understands  poetry 
with  a  depth  that  few  have  achieved. 
Lois  Ames,  Plath’s  biographer,  says, 
“she  wrote  with  intensity,  convinced 


that  what  she  was  now  writing  could 
be  said  by  no  one  else.”  This  may  well 
be  true. 

And  Robert  Lowell,  the  poet, 
writes  in  the  foreward  to  Ariel: 
Everything  in  these  poems  is  person¬ 
al,  confessional,  felt,  but  the  manner 
of  feeling  is  controlled  hallucination, 
the  autobiography  of  a  fever  .... 
Probably  many,  after  reading  Ariel, 
will  recoil  from  their  first  overawed 
shock,  and  painfully  wonder  why  so 
much  of  it  leaves  them  feeling  empty, 
evasive  and  inarticulate.  In  her  lines,  I 
often  hear  the  serpent  whisper,  ‘Come, 
if  only  you  had  the  courage,  you  too 
could  have  my  rightness,  audacity  and 
ease  of  inspiration.’  But  most  of  us 
will  tum  back.  These  poems  are  .play¬ 
ing  Russian  roulette  with  six  cart¬ 
ridges  in  the  cylinder,  a  game  of 
‘chicken,’  the  wheels  of  tooth  cars 
locked  and  unable  to  swerve.” 

As  Lowell  points  out,  Sylvia  Plath 
is  one  of  the  few  true  tragic  heroines 
of  the  20th  Century  and  her  last  fire 
is  glorious.  Her  flaw,  her  illness,  was 
incurable:  it  was  life.  Her  life  was  her 
poetry,  and  her  last  poetry  was  her 
demise.  The  Bell  Jar,  though  it  shines 
dimly  when  set  against  the  splendor  of 
Ariel,  casts  some  light  on  the  growth 
of  an  immortal  artist. 

—  V.  Smith 


Opera: 

JC 

Superstar 


When  Tim  Rice  wrote  the  words  to 
Andrew  Lloyd  Webber’s  music  for 
Jesus  Christ  Superstar  it  is  hard  to  be¬ 
lieve  he  had  anything  in  mind  except 
taking  on  a  subject  that  was  sure  to 
cause  controversy  and  presenting  it 
ambiguously  enough  so  no  one  would 
be  able  to  tell  for  sure  just  what  the 
opera  was  supposed  to  say.  Thus  he 
would  insure  enough  plaudits  and  dam¬ 
nation  from  the  critics  and  religious 
people  to  make  it  a  best  seller  with  the 
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masses. 

That  he  succeeded  was  evidenced 
by  the  crowd  at  Hofheinz  Pavilion  Sat- 
urday  night,  Sept.  11,  for  the  first  of 
two  Houston  showings  of  Superstar. 
The  audience  reacted  entirely  favors 
ably  to  the  opera,  not  out  of  any  ar¬ 
tistic  consideration,  but  because  those 
among  them  who  considered  the  work 
a  hip  slam  of  Christ  went  away  satis- 
fied  and  thosewho  went  out  of  curio¬ 
sity  found  nothing  in  the  work  too  puz¬ 
zling  or  demanding  such  that  it  chal¬ 
lenged  any  beliefs  or  feelings. 

The  opera  centers  on  two  charac¬ 
ters,  Christ,  played  by  Jeff  Fenholt  and 
Judas,  played  by  Carl  Anderson.  They 
are  on  stage  most  of  the  time. 

Judas  is  a  puzzling  character.  You 
don’t  really  know  why  he  betrays 
Christ,  although  you  do  know  he  is 
sorry  for  the  deed  simply  because  he 
is  going  to  be  ill  thought  of  in  years  to 
come.  He  pleads  that  we  understand 
why  he  did  it  but  there  is  nothing  to 
back  up  his  plea.  Nowhere  in  the  early 
stages  of  the  opera  do  we  see  any  justi¬ 
fication.  He  does  not,  although  he 
wants  Christ  to  be  a  temporal  ruler, 
rationalize  his  action  as  being  the  mo¬ 
tivation  for  the  Jews  to  start  an  up¬ 
rising. 

Which  was  the  first  early  theme: 
Earthly  power  against  spiritual  power. 
However,  this  lost  out  to  Judas  worry¬ 
ing  that  Christ  is  really  beginning  to 
think  he  is  God.  Even  this  would  have 
been  sufficient  to  give  some  substance 
to  Judas’s  plea  for  forgiveness,  but  it 
is  hot  amplified  or  carried  through. 
Judas  merely  asks  his  question,  “Ev- 
erytime  I  look  at  you  I  don’t  under¬ 
stand  how  you  let  the  things  you  do  get 
so  out  of  hand,”  and  there  is  no  re¬ 
buttal  from  Christ  or  anyone  else.  And 
so  the  motif  flutters  off  in  favor  of 
Pilate  and  Herod  who  play  up  the  Sup¬ 
erstar  theme. 


It  is  in  this  portion  of  the  opera 
that  the  work  reaches  the  heights  itr 
might  have  obtained  if  it  had  started 
with  this  idea  from  the  beginning.  Her¬ 
od  asks,  as  the  rinkytink  piano  winds 
up,  “So  -  you’re  -  the  -  great  Jesus 
Christ,  the  great  Jesus  Christ.”  Right 
there,  for  a  moment,  as  Alan  Martin 


Charlestons  around  the  stage  asking 
Christ  to  walk  across  his  swimming 
pool,  do  we  see  that  Superstar  might 
have  been  a  very  powerful,  slightly 
wacky  take-off  on  Christ  as  a  superstar 
but  things  soon  get  serious  again,  al¬ 
most  biblically  so. 

Jeff  Fenholt,  who  has  been  playing 


Christ  all  night  as  a  dreamy  eyed  man 
who  walks  very  slowly  and  looks ange¬ 
lic  most  of  the  time,  goes  to  Gethsem- 
ane  to  ponder  His  upcoming  fate.  Ul¬ 
timately  He  makes  the  decision  to  die 
On  the  cross  but  one  wonders  if  he 
really  had  the  decision  to  make. 

Cont.  on  next  page 
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Earlier  in  the  evening  he  had  told 
Pilate,  “Everything  is  fixed  and  you 
can’t  change  it.”  Yet  here  we  are  in 
the  Garden,  watching  Christ  decide  if 
he  is  going  to  allow  his  crucifixion  to 
take  place.  The  entire  affair  is  discol¬ 
ored  with  the  knowledge  of  his  earlier 
statement.  It  loses  its  heroic,  tiagic 
dimensions  because,  how  can  you  say 
Christ  is  going  to  a  martyr’s  prideful 
death  when  Christ  has  just  said  every¬ 
thing  was  fixed? 

Superstar  is  not  really  a  statement 
but  a  series  of  questions  with  no  ans¬ 
wers.  It  presents  several  points  of  view 
but  develops  none  of  them  and  leaves 
you  relying  entirely  on  the  music  for 
any  sort  of  gratification,  which  is  possi¬ 
bly  why  people  embrace  the  score  of 
Superstar  with  such  gusto. 

All  evening  Saturday,  we  had  wat¬ 
ched  the  cast  vacillate  among  their  var¬ 
ious  positions  going  nowhere.  Then 
we  have  Christ  die  and  the  score  calls 
for  violins.  The  heavenly  music  leaves 
a  curiously  peaceful  feeling  after  all 
of  the  tension-building  score  that  trans¬ 
pired  immediately  prior  to  the  death 
of  Christ. 

The  jangled  chorus  building  its  dis¬ 
organized  scene  culminating  in  the  even 
tempoed  strings  is  perfect.  A  subtle 
anecdote  for  the  previous  stuff  that 
had  been  a  showcase  for  Mary  Magda¬ 
lene’s  song  of  “I  don’t  know  how  to 
love  him,”  “Herod’s  song,”  and  the 
“Superstar  Overture.” 

Perhaps  when  Webber  and  Rice  dev¬ 
elop  some  philosophical  outlook  on  the 
world  other  than  the  best  way  to  make 
money,  will  they  produce  something 
other  .than  an  opera  that  will  only  be 
remembered  because  it  was  done  with 
electric  instruments  with  Christ  as  its 
subject. 

-  -  John  Carroll 
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A  Proposed  City  Council  Ordinance 


Bike  Registration 


by  Eddy  Keed 

A  new  bicycle  registration  ordin¬ 
ance  is  being  drawn  up  by  the  City 
Legal  Department,  by  authority  of 
city  council.  Don  Reade,  a  city  attor¬ 
ney,  said  the  ordinance  should  require 
mandatory  bike  registration  and  a  tag 
and/or  registration  papers  on  all  bikes. 
There  will  also  be  a  registration  fee, 
to  cover  the  cost  of  the  program. 

The  fee,  I  was  told,  should  be  a 
dollar  or  less. 

No  one  seems  to  know  when  the 
ordinance  will  go  into  effect,  but 
Reade  says  he  should  have  it  ready  in 
a  couple  of  weeks. 

Up  to  now,  the  only  law  governing 
bicycle  registration  has  been  a  courtesy 
registration  with  the  Houston  Police 
Department. 

I  rapped  with  Patrolman  Investiga¬ 
tor  E.B.  Wade  who  is  assigned  to  the 
juvenile  bike  detail,  which  handles  all 
bike  thefts  and  reports.  To  date,  he 
said,  this  year  there  have  been  6,378 
reported  bike  thefts  in  Houston.  Last 
year  there  were  5,559.  Out  of  the 
6,378,  only  812  have  been  claimed. 


The  bikes  not  claimed  are  held  for 
six  months  and  then  taken  to  the  sal¬ 
vage  place  on  Eastex  Freeway,  where 
they  are  priced  and  sold  individually. 
No  more  auctions. 

To  combat  bike  theft,  Wade  sugges¬ 
ted  using  a  case  hardened  chain  and  to 
lock  it  to  something  non-breakable  and 
non-movable,  and  not  to  let  your  bike 
(if  possible)  out  of  your  sight. 

He  told  me  of  someone  who  locked 
a  bike  to  a  handle  of  a  new  car  and 
the  bike  bandits  ripped  the  handle  off 
of  the  car.  Another  time  the  bandits 
sawed  off  a  table  leg  (in  a  garage)  to 
get  a  bike. 

Everyone  seems  to  be  optimistic 
about  the  new  ordinance.  However 
one  freak  I  spoke  with  said  “I  think 
the  city  should  make  the  bike  trails 
they  have  planned,  before  they  start 
charging  us  for  owning  bikes.” 

No  one  seems  to  know  what  the 
penalties  will  be  for  not  complying 
with  the  registration.  My  guess  is  it 
will  be  a  small  fine  like  a  parking  tic¬ 
ket. 

In  a  few  weeks  we  should  all  know 
exactly  what  the  new  ordinance  is. 
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By  Jim  Shannon 


Rod  Stewart.  Photo  by  Dennis  Hunt 

New  Records: 

Every  Picture  Tells  A  Story,  Rod  Stewart,  Mercury  SRM  1-609 

Everybody  knows  who  Rod  Stewart  is  by  now,  and  it’s  about  time.  After 
two  albums  with  the  Jeff  Beck  group,  Stewart  moved  out  on  his  own.  He  has 
two  other  excellent  albums  to  his  credit,  but  this  one  is  the  big  winner.  Heavy 
airplay  on  the  FM  “underground”  radio  stations  and  the  MA  top  forties  assure 
stardom  for  Stewart,  and  hopefully  it  will  revive  interest  in  his  first  two  efforts. 

This  album  is  not  anywhere  near  the  equal  of  Gasoline  Alley;  in  fact,  it  seems 
to  lead  us  back  over  those  same  patterns,  and  not  as  well.  Every  Picture  Tells  A 
Story  does  have  it’s  moments,  however.  The  title  song,  a  Stewart-Ron  Wood 
tune,  is  a  driving  song,  with  the  characteristic  guitar-piano  domination.  Wood  is 
another  holdover  from  the  Beck  group  of  yesteryear,  and  plays  with  the  Faces, 
the  whole  situation  being  complicated  by  the  fact  they  are  contracted  to  differ¬ 
ent  record  companies. 

Stewart’s  rendition  of  the  old  Temptation’s  hit  “(I’m  Afraid)  I’m  Losing 
You”  is  the  album’s  high  point,  and  the  vocals  show  Rod  Stewart  at  his  finest. 
All  in  all,  not  a  great  album,  but  indeed  a  special  one.  Rod  Stewart  has  definitely 
arrived  (in  style). 


*  *  * 

Poetry  Out  Loud  -  a  “magazine”  of  oral  poetry  appearing  tri-annually.  Produc¬ 
ed  by  Klyd  Watkins  and  Peter  Harleman. 

This  company,  a  small  outfit  operating  out  of  New  Jersey,  is  into  putting  out 
records  of  poetry,  three  times  a  year.  The  basis  for  the  project  lies  in  the  produ¬ 
cer’s  belief  that  poetry  should  be  heard,  not  read.  In  their  words,  “Out  Loud 
seeks  to  restore  the  vitality  of  the  human  voice  to  poetry.”  The  idea  is  not  new , 
but  the  format  here  lends  itself  easily  to  experimentation.  Many  of  the  works 
performed  on  the  albums  are  spontaneous  compositions,  from  the  mouth  of  the 
poet  to  your  living  room. 

They  are  trying  to  support  the  project  by  subscriptions,  with  emphasis  on 
low  price  and  high  quality.  They’re  asking  $3  per  issue  (the  current  disc),  or  $6 
for  three  issues.  Back  issues  are  available  for  $4.  The  producers  also  happen  to 
be  the  chief  performers,  along  with  their  wives.  The  material  is  imaginative,  and 
overall  very  worthwhile.  Pleading  incantation  mixes  with  wailing  chant  in  some 
places;  the  effect  can  often  be  emotional. 

I  know  of  no  other  similiar  project  currently  being  attempted;  certainly.  Out 
Loud  is  setting  a  standard  that  other  recordings  and  publications  can  only  begin 
to  work  up  to.  Your  support  is  both  needed  and  deserved. 

*  i  *  * 

Album  II,  Loudon  Wainwright,  Atlantic  SD  8291 

According  to  legend,  folksinger  Loudon  Wainwright  is  so  fantastic  that  when 
he  plays  the  Gaslight  in  New  York,  Bob  Dylan  comes  down  to  see  what  he’s 
doing  wrong.  This  legend  is  certainly  believable  after  hearing  this  album.  My 
question  is,  why  has  he  been  hidden  from  us  for  so  long;  His  first  album,  which 
I  recently  acquired,  is  no  match  for  the  sequel,  but  it  is  a  strong  piece  of  wax. 
It  appears  that  he  has  finally  gotten  so  good  they  had  to  let  him  out  of  the  bag. 

His  guitar  work  complements  his  often  haunting  vocal  style,  and  greatly  en¬ 
hances  the  genius  of  his  songwriting.  His  use  of  the  pause  for  emphasis  makes 
him  all  the  more  real.  In  “Samson  and  the  Warden”  he  tells  of  being  busted  for 
stems  and  seeds,  and  finding  out  the  warden  is  going  to  cut  off  his  hair  and 
beard.  After  much  pleading  he  is  resigned  to  his  fate.  But  he  will  have  his  re¬ 
venge  by  sending  the  warden  a  postcard  -  in  two  or  three  years. 

If  the  early  sixties  folk  singers  had  continued  to  progress  along  the  lines  that 
endeared  them  to  so  many,  they  might  sound  like  Loudon  Wainwright.  Like 
Dylan,  at  his  humorous-satirical  best  (“Motorpsycho  Nightmare”  is  one  example; 
“Subterranean  Homesick  Blues”  is  another),  Wainwright  can  make  you  laugh 
while  he  delivers  an  important,  serious  message. 

If  Loudon  Wainwright  is  not  allowed  In  your  presence  by  the  powers-that-be 
(whoever  in  the  hell  that  is),  then  our  situation  is  sad  indeed.  (A  tip:  Buy  two 
copies,  you’ll  wear  one  out.) 

*  *  * 

A  Meat  Music  Sampler,  Glory,  Produced  by  Linden  Hudson,  Texas  Revolution 
Records  (TRR  69) 

When  Jack  Smack  retired  from  the  airways  at  a  leading  local  radio  station 
some  months  ago,  more  than  a  few  teen-age  tears  were  shed.  But  those  who 
knew  the  master  of  the  Jack  Smack  Wax  Stack  in  his  alter-ego  identity  of  Linden 
Hudson  weren’t  too  upset.  Maybe  they  knew  Linden  had  been  hanging  around 
in  the  recording  studio  for  the  past  year  or  so  working  on  an  album.  Maybe  they 
knew  Ted  Hawley  was  in  there  with  him.  Maybe  they  remembered  Hawley  from 
a  group  called  Liquid  Blue  (flash!). 

They  could  possibly  have  heard  about  a  young  organist  who  used  to  play 
with  Roy  Head  and  the  T.S.U.  Tornados  and  Mississippi  Mud,  who  was  sitting 
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PHONE 


ACLU . 524-5925 

CRISIS  HOTLINE  . .  228-1505 

DAEFLOWER  FREE  SCHOOL.  771-5358 

DAYCARE . 521-9456 

or  668-6815 

DRAFT  COUNSELING .  526-0030 

FAMILY  CONNECTION . 523-6825 

FOOD  STAMP  OFFICE  .......  227-6371 

HOUSTON  COMMITTEE  TO 

END  THE  WAR .  227-4700 

INLET  DRUG  CRISIS  ........  526-7925 

KAUM 

GEN  OFFICES . 741-0050 

STUDIO  LINE . .748-4801 

KAUM  NEWS . 748-1479 

KLOL . ...222-8103 

LETTUCE  BOYCOTT .  522-8142 

LIBERTY  HALL  . .225-6250 

NATL  ORG  FOR  WOMEN . 623-4380 

OF  OUR  OWN  . . 526-6996 

OPERATION  BREADBASKET.  224-9057 

PACIFICA  (KPFT)  . 224-4000 

PAPEL  CHICANO . 926-2735 

PEACE  CENTER . 227-4700 

PLANNED  PARENTHOOD . 523-7419 

PRAIRIE  LAW  COLLECTIVE... 224-3062 

PROBLEM  PREGNANCY .  523-5354 

SPACE  CITY! .  526-6257 

UNIVERSITY  OF  THOUGHT.  .  526-3547 

VD  CLINIC .  222-4201 

VOICE  OF  HOPE . 228-0714 


EIGHT  WEEKS  OF  FILM  CLASSICS 
SPECIAL  STUDENT  RATES 


BOUNCES, 


iestivw 


1996  W  GRAY 
LOCATED  IN  RIVER  OAKS  SHOPPING  CENTER 

522-5632 


SEPT.  29-Oct. 
WED.-SAT. 

IKANCOIS  milFAfT  S 

SH®T#THE 

OCT.  3-5 
SUN-TUE. 

“IVAN  THE 
TERRIBLE” 

OCT.  6-9 
W£D.-SAT. 

BLACK, 

ORpHEUS 

OCT.  10-12 
SUN.-TUE. 


INGMAR  BERGMAN'S 


HIE 


OCT.  13-16 
WED.-SAT. 

ftANCOIS  TBUMAUT-S  litST  MAlUtt  DIM 

it*  4W)  pkms 

OCT  17-19 
SUN.-TUE. 

AtltA  AUROSAVY  A  S  MASTftTKCE 

RASHOMON 

OCT.  20-23 
WED.-SAT. 

ALFRED  HITCHCOCK’S 
MYSTERY  CLASSICS 

THE  39  STEPS 

OCT.  24-26 
SUN.-TUE. 

“BEAUTY  AND 
THE  BEAST” 


OCT.  27-30 
WED.-SAT. 

“CITIZEN 

_KANE”_ 

OCT.  31 -NOV.  2 
SUN.-TUE. 

ALFRED  HITCHCOCK  S 

THE  LADY 
VANISHES 


NOV.  3-6 
WED.-SAT. 

INC.MAR  IIIUHAAV  C1AMK 

The  SerenthsSeal 

NOV.  7-9 
SUN.-TUE. 


SUMMER  NIGHT 


:  r 
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OK,  all  you  literary  types  and  fiction  buffs!  Get  it  together!  The 
time  is  nigh,  your  copy  is  due,  summon  the  muse,  get  real  high,  get 
your  tongue  real  loose,  like  a  long-necked  goose,  give  'er  a  try.  All  of 
which  is  to  say:  the  Space  City!  special  fiction  issue  is  just  waiting  on 
your  purple  prose.  Until  we  get  enough  good  stuff,  we  ain't  printing  a 
thing.  Send  manuscripts  (typed,  double  spaced,  and  be  sure  to  keep  a 
duplicate)  to  Space  City!  Fiction,  1217  Wichita,  Houston,  Tx.  77004. 
Include  your  name,  mailing  address  and  phone. 


. .  .and  a  salesman. 

Space  City!  has  an  opening  for  an  advertising  representative.  We 
would  prefer  an  aggressive,  young  business  type  who  has  become  dis¬ 
enchanted  with  the  straight  business  world. 

Apply  in  person: 

Russ  Noland  Monday  through  Wednesday 

1217  Wichita  1p.m.  to  3  p.m. 

Houston,  Texas 


unclassifieds 


KRISHNA  CONSCIOUSNESS,  Bhakti  Yoga 
classes  every  night  at  7  pm  in  Radha  Krish¬ 
na  Temple,  707  Hawthorne  St.  Free. 

15  course  vegetarian  Yoga  feast  and  festival. 
5  pm  every  Sunday. 

TWO  BEDROOM  apts.  for  rent.  2  blks 
from  UH.  Bills  paid,  fufnlshed,  $140. 
Unfurnished,  $120.  5122  Calhoun.  747- 
3083  or  747-0872. 

I'LL  PAY  someone  to  teach  me  guitar  or 
piano  lessons  in  my  home.  Cell  Marsha 
944-3574  after  4  pm. 
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LOOKING  for  an  answer?  Want  to  know 
why  man  suffers?  Want  to  find  your  place 
In  life?  Join  us  every  Sunday,  11  am,  Nassau 
Bay  Hotel  (across  from  NASA).  Send  for 
your  free  occult  newspaper.  Equinox.  Aquar¬ 
ian  Meditation  Society,  P.O.  Box  53328, 
Houston,  Tx.  77052. 


FREE  PUPPIES:  Two  female,  *6  Afghan,  *6 
Vizsla  (Hungarian  pointer  retriever),  black. 
106V*  Hyde  Park  after  5  pm. 

FOR  SALE:  Used  10-speed  bike;  center 
pull  brakes,  new  tires.  $100.  Call  Al 
PaHter,  524-6381,  Ext.  481,  Mon  thru  Frl. 


»*v 


FOR  SALE:  ’69  Honda  350  cb.  $525. 
Great  shape.  Must  sell.  488-3884.  Brad. 


SINGER,  male  or  female,  has  to  be  good, 
rock  *n  roll  band,  steady  gigs.  Doug, 
649-0637. 

DRUMMER  would  like  to  join  bass,  key¬ 
board  &  flute  —  group  or  individuals  —  to 
write,  arrange  and  play.  Call  Steve,  522- 
7485  after  5  pm. 

UNITED  WORLD  PRESS  COOPERATIVE, 
a  free,  sharing,  syndicate  of  the  people's 
media,  can  use  seriously  written  articles 
dealing  with  all  phases  of  the  counter  cul¬ 
ture  as  well  as  the  death  kulture  which  It  is 
replacing.  Cartoons,  poetry,  columns,  pho¬ 
tos  (b/w)  also  needed.  This  type  of  mater¬ 
ial  can  be  very  useful  to  small,  new  or  stru<^ 
gling  media  groups.  Sample  packet  sent  on 
request.  UWPC  is  a  political  (non-tax- 
exempt)  non-profit  organization.  People 
forming,  or  formed  as  media  groups  can 
plug  Into  each  other  thru  UWPC  —  contact 
us.  UWPC,  Rama  Plplen  packets,  reference 
lists,  etc.  prepared  for  all  our  brothers/sis¬ 
ters  struggling  to  serve  the  people  and  stop 
the  pig  with  any  form  of  communications 
systems  —  includign  touching.  Write  UWPC, 
The  Rama  Pipien  Collective,  P.O.  Box  641, 
Newcastle,  Calif.  95658.  Reader  and  library 
subscriptions  available  for  small  annual  fee. 
Packets  sent  free  to  prisoners  and  service 
people.  Venceremos. 


THREE  PEOPLE  need  ride  to  Detroit  as 
soon  as  possible.  Pfease  ask  for  Jim-  or 
Frank  at  544-7852. 


1955  FORD  panel  truck,  V-8  engine,  cas- 
ette  player,  fixed  up  for  camping.  $200. 
Call  Bill  at  681-6291. 


MALE  WANTED  to  share  4  bedroom  home 
with  3  roommates,  age  21-35,  call  523-9633. 

EARN  EXTRA  CASH.  Let  me  merchan¬ 
dise  your  handcraft,  art  work,  or  any  other 
homemade  items  through  my  mall  order 
business.  Seeking  hip  culture  itmes.  Write 
Ventura,  Inc^,  2737  Briargrove,  Rm  222, 
Houston,  Tx  77027. 

WHAT  THE  WORLD  can  truly  do  without 
is  anymore  Geminls!  The  world  is  In  bad 
enough  shape  already.  How  about  more 
Aquarians  and  SagKarians? 


FREE!  2  male  kittens,  they  love  people, 
names  Godzilla  and  Gargantua,  paper  train¬ 
ed.  Call  521-9787  after  6:30  pm, 

MONEY  FOUND.  Blew  off  car.  Call  John 
after  7  pm.  524-0285. 

BASS  PLAYER  WANTED.  Jazz  and  easy 
music.  Bryant  Pope.  697-6818  after  3:30 
pm. 

SI R  GREGORY  PECKER,  the  home  wreck* 
er,  please  come  home.  Uncle  Abraham  and 
Miss  Pretty  Pussi  miss  you! 


1 - 

Space  City!  Unclassifieds  are  free.  Fill  out  this  form  and  mall  to  Space  City!,  1217 
Wichita,  Houston  77004.  Preference  given  to  service  and  non-profit  ads.  We  don’t 
accept  ”sex  ads."  We  believe  that  far  from  characterizing  a  position  of  sexual  lib¬ 
eration,  they  are  frequently  exploitative  of  sexuality,  aspecially  that  of  women.  (Not 
all  of  them  are  exploitative  of  course,  but  we  don't  know  any  simple  guideline  for 
determining  which  are  and  which  aren't;  we  don’t  have  the  time  or  energy  to  debate 
every  ad.) 


Use  your  Zip  Code  ! 
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wnnM^  h  Hafmo"d  B"3>  at  Linden’s  disposal.  If  they  investigated  closely  thev 

™  HUnd  °Ut  that  Mr-  Hudson  had  squired  a  reputaUon  as  a  S’good 
Z  “  they  811655  the  6nd  "»>*  °f  these  S  ex 

ST feXlS cl^felT;  ““  "  Sh°Cked>  b— 

The  lyrics  are  simple,  direct: 

/fey.  Mama. 

Take  off  your  clothes, 
you  look  like  a  daisy, 
you  smell  like  a  rose  ’. 

wh “  interestine;  Hawley  plays  some  good  guitar.  Ronald  Gardner 
is  the  new  organist  with  Saturnalia,  is  superb  on  “Slow  Rock  ’N  Roll  ”  fi-ni 

Thank  you.  Linden,  for  that  slow,  slow  rock  and  roll. 

*  *  * 

Liberty  Kail  opens  up  for  a  week  of  English  attractions  on  Sept.  20  with  John 
nlgb.^'  B?*dry  has  66611  310111111  for  Quite  a  while,  and  is  credi- 
^hnm  !!LHd(1Vermgu-  SUch  816315  35  Rod  Stewart  and  Elton  John,  both  of 
ichRoost?rd  whP  3y  m  ‘?'%gr0£?-,  71131  Friday  and  Saturday  night  we  find  Atom- 
f  Elektra-  The  group’s  former  drummer  Carl  Palmer 

U^tftartino  W  t!  °  Cr^  named  Emerson  and  Lake,  while  the  group  is 

just  starting  to  find  acceptance.  Pm  looking  forward  to  it.  V 

'^*^Cen*  appearance  of  Wishbone  Ash  and  Denim  was  one  of  the  Hall’s  fin- 

ahead  oTthPi^Lai5  "Tl  “  stl!]  developing,  and  they  are  about  six  months 
111th™  slngle,  which  is  a  fairly  good  record,  but  doesn’t  really  speak  for 
SniSu  redly  made  me  feel  good  the  other  night,  those  harmonies  are 
...  D  d  M(frbe  is  not  the  greatest  drummer  in  the  world,  but  he  can  sing 
{£ e**n  umpired  choir  boy.  Bassist  Mike  Anderson  and  rhythm  guitarist  Paul 

fmifrnth?nTbUte  ^  Mthf  VOC3ls’  and  comPlement  Moerbe  well,  maybe  too 
R  !  oc^s,onal,y  found  myself  wishing  they  would  shut  up  for  certain 
parts.  But,  alas,  they  are  the  musicians  and  I  am  whatever  I  am. 

mai^hton^Hfmemt^I^the  ?°UP  deserves  some  mention,  because  he  is  their 
“d.bfStlr,usician.  Bill  Browder  alternates  between  a  Fender 
Lfh-  3  ?  Country  Gentleman  for  his  guitar  work.  HU  licks  are 

“’thbut  1115  5001,11  needs  more  prescence;  it  U  often  almost  lost  behind  the 

this  °\ZrUP-Z  "T  amPIifler  might  do  the  trick.  All  things  considered, 
this  is  a  group  worth  watching. 

*  *  * 

thp1?6  I!1”13"  Rroth.ers  ^nd  comes  to  town  later  thU  month  for  a  concert  in 
In  »CQ  ^Um'  A.  SO//eatured  °n  the  bill  U  Little  Feat  and  Cowboy.  The  show  U 

KAUM^nT1ckeU  a  J86151'  ?6V2,d  15  being  presented  by  Saturn  Productions  and 
KAIM.  Tickets  are  on  sale  at  Houston  Ticket  Service,  Brook  Mays,  and  Turtle 


•  (towwmi) 

mm 

^  5Z2HW2  - 


n«.2.ntthFni?11°JinI,ni?hto(Mond3y’  ^P1-  27)>  Feyline  Productions  and  KLOI 
tw.  *  E  f  andJ  Black  Sabbath,  also  in  the  Coliseum.  Egdar  Winters  White 
n  356  a"d  Sweathog  will  also  be  appearing  on  this  show.  Houston  Ticket  6 
Brook  Mays  is  where  the  tickets  are  at. 


natural^ 
freedoms 
LONG*  SHORT 
FROTH  N&T 

5UH  ^TREAKlh^ 

conditioners 


MFCDENPUT 
WROUGHT 
THE  RKTT 
UtStfEXfMOM 
TOMOLlTTOti 


FOF  the  REALLY  RI&HT  WAY  HAIR  COULFLOOn 
NOM  R1P0FF  PR1CE5 •  HO APTOHiTMEMT  NEEPEp 

Z7ZZFWREN-IN  FOHPREH  SQUARE, 
now  OPEN  THUKjPA/S  TILL9  781-2082.  I 
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Collective:  Ernie  Shawver,  Keren 
Nortboott,  Jim  Shannon,  Susie  Le- 
Bianc,  Thorne  Dreyer,  Bobby  Eakin, 
Victoria  Smith. 

Advertising:  J.  RuskU  Noland,  Ran¬ 
dy  Chapman,  Mickey  Montana. 

Office  Managers:  Susie  Le  Blanc,  Bry¬ 
an  Baker. 

Circulation:  Mad  Turtle 

News:  Victoria  Smith,  Karen  North- 

cot  t. 

Features:  Thorne  Dreyer 
Production:  Jim  Shannon,  Ernie 
Shawver,  Noelle  Kanady. 

Art:  Bill  Narum,  Kerry  Fitzgerald, 
Melinda  Chapman. 

Staff:  Bryan  Baker,  Pearl  Chason 
Noelle  Kanady,  Vicki  Gladson,  Rich¬ 
ard  Atwater,  Becky  Noland,  John  Lo¬ 
max,  Gary  Chason,  Mike  Zee,  Eddie 
Reed,  Beth  Reed,  Jeanne,  Tom  Hyl- 
den,  Jerry  Sebesta,  Ron  Young, 
Saundn  Wrye. 

Space  City!  is  owned  and  operated 
by  the  Lyman  Padde  Educational 
Project,  Inc.,  a  non-profit  corpora¬ 
tion.  It  is  published  weekly  on  Tues¬ 
days,  at  1217  Wichita,  Houston,  Tex. 
77004.  Office  hours  are  10  am  to 
5  pm,  Mon.  thru  Sat  Phone  is 
526-6257. 

Space  City!  is  a  member  of  the  Un¬ 
derground  Press  Syndicate  (UPS), 
and  subscribes  to  Liberation  News 
Service  (LNS),  Alternative  Features 
Service  (AFS)  and  Pacific  News  Ser¬ 
vice.  Subscription  rates  are  $7.50  a 
year  ($5  for  GIs),  $4  for  six  months, 
free  to  prisoners.  Advertising  rates 
upon  request.  Cost  per  copy:  25 
cents. 
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$7.50/  ONE  YEAR  ($5  FOR  GIs),  $4/  SIX  MONTHS,  FREE  TO  PRISONERS. 
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THEATRE 


FONDREN  ST  THEATER 

(Fondren  at  Daffodil) 

LAST  SWEET  DAYS  OF  ISAAC  —  Exciting 
and  provocative  production  of  former 
off-Broadway  rock  musical  by-Gretchen 
Cryer  and  Nancy  Ford.  Directed  by  Phil 
Oesterman.  Tues-Sat,  8  pm;  Sun,  7:30 
pm.  Prices,  which  were  somewhat  pro¬ 
hibitive,  have  been  lowered.  On  Fri  & 
Sat,  all  seats  $4,  students  $3;  Tues-Thurs, 
$3,  students  $2.  783-9930. 

AESOP’S  FALABLES  multi-media  musical 
for  kids,  young  &  old.  Sat  &  Sun  thru 
Sept.  2  pm.  783-9930. 

PLAYWRIGHTS  SHOWCASE 

WAITING  FOR  GODOT  —  An  interesting 
execution  of  Beckett’s  master-piece, 
directed  by  Roger  Glade.  Fri  &  Sat  thru 
Sept.  9  pm.  Autry  House  (6265  S. 

Main).  524-3168. 

THE  LIFE  OF  HERSHEY  APPLEBAUM 
Now  being  cast  by  director  Glade  for  a 
micFOctober  opening.  The  play  was 
written  by  Al  Green,  a  former  member 
of  the  Houston  Symphony. 

STUDIO  7 

SLEEPING  BEAUTY  —  musical  fantasy  foi 
kids  opens  Sept  18.  Directed  by  Chris 
Wilson  &  featuring  Roy  Speight  and 
Nancy  Weekly.  Choreography  by  Ron 
Abshire.  Will  run  seven  successive  Sat 
matinees,  2  pm„  At  Houston  Music 
Theatre.  771-3851. 

UH  DRAMA  DEPT 

THE  HOMECOMING  by  Harold  Pinter,  to 
be  produced  by  UH  Drama  Dept  Sept 
29-Oct  2  at  Cullen  Aud,  8:30  pm.  A 
little  something  to  look  forward  to. 

ALLEY  THEATRE  —  The  Alley  has  added 
CHILD’S  PLAY,  Robert  Marasco’s 
Broadway  hit  chiller,  to  Its  upcoming 
season.  The  schedule  so  far:  Tennessee 
Williams’  CAMINO  REAL,  Oct  21; 

George  Feydeau’s  A  FLEA  IN  HER  EAR; 
Peter  Luke’s  HADRIAN  VII;  An  unan¬ 
nounced  play;  and  CHILD’S  PLAY.  The 
sixth  slot  is  still  open.  Oct  15  is  the 
deadline  for  new  subscribers.  228-8421. 


ART 


MUSEUM  OF  FINE  ARTS 

(1001  Bissonnet) 

JONES  GALLERIES  —  CHRISTO,  the  op 
artist  who  dreams  of  giant  curtains,  thru 
Sept.  26. 

SCHOOL  GALLERIES  —  Annual  faculty 
exhibition. 

MASTERSON  Jr.  GALLERY  —  Photos  of 
19th  Century  buildings  in  Galveston, 
taken  by  photogs  Henri  Cartier-Bresson 
and  Ezra  Stoller. 

INSTITUTE  FOR  THE  ARTS 

TAMARIND:  A  Renaissance  of  Lithography 
— 76  master  lithographs,  produced  at 
Tamarind  Lithography  Workshop  during 
its  first  decade.  Rice  U  Media  Center, 

Univ  &  Stockton. 

FLEA  MARKET  ART  FEST  (Milam  and 

Franklin)  —  Sun,  noon  to  6  pm,  Local  artists. 

DELUXE  —  DELUXE  SHOW  in  old  movie 
theater,  sponsored  by  de  Menlls,  40  pain¬ 
tings,  sculptures  &  watercolors.  Peter 
Bradley  from  Paris  Galleries  in  New  York 
is  visiting  curator.  Mickey  Leland  is  co¬ 
ordinator,  3303  Lyons  Ave. 

ARTIST  OUTLET  Community  Gallery- 
works  by  local  black  artists.  2603 
Blodgett. 

MATRIX  (2400  Taft)  —  Paintings  and  scul¬ 
pture  by  Mike  Stevens. 

JEWISH  COMM  CENT  (5601  S.  Braeswood) 
— special  exhibition  of  Israeli  artists,  in 
co-operation  with  the  Lim  Gallery  of  Tel 
Aviv,  Israel’s  largest  gallery.  Sept  8  -  Oct  1 

SOUTHWESTERN  WATERCOLOR  SOCIE¬ 
TY  —  Deadlines  closing  in  for  watercolor 
show.  Open  to  area  artists  (within  100 
miles  of  Houston).  Submit  two  entries 
by  Sept  17-18.  723-1985  for  more  info. 
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ARX  GALLERIES  of  Austin  Is  putting  to¬ 
gether  a  show  of  black  artists  for  late 
fall  or  early  spring.  Arx  folks  will  be  In 
Houston  periodically  to  view  work  & 
talk  with  artists.  Write,  call,  come  or 
send  slides  to  ARX  Galleries,  404  W. 

30th  St.,  Austin,  Tex.  Hours:  1-8  pm, 
Tues-  Sun. 

ST  THOMAS  FILM 

CIVILISATION—  free  film  presented  by 
St.  Thomas  art  department.  Wed  &  Fri, 

3  pm;  Fri,  7  pm,  beginning  Sept  13  & 
running  thru  Oct.  25. 

AND  BACK  AT  THE  MUSEUM 

CIVILIZATION:  A  Personal  View  —  13 
part  film  by  Kenneth  Clark  begins  Sept 
18  at  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts.  Two 
parts  each  Sat,  at  11  am  and  1  pm.  FREE 

CAM  EXTENSION  CLASSES 

ART  AFTER  SCHOOL  —  12  week  exten¬ 
sion  series  begins  Sept  20.  Classes  are 
on-the-slte  workshops  for  elementary 
school  kids.  For  registration  Info,  call 
526-3129. 


MOVIES 


Sept  17-18  —  War  of  the  Worlds,  Of  Our 
Own  somewhere  around  11:30  pm.  Will 
play  after  Potliquor. 

UNIVERSITY  OF  HOUSTON 
Sep  14  —  THE  MADWOMAN  OF  CHAIL^ 
LOT,  Anderson  Hall  Aud  No.  2,  50£  — 
7:30  pm 

Sep  15  —  7  &  10  pm  —MAROONED,  Ober- 
holtzer,  75£ 

Sep  17  •-  8  pm  —  ANTIGONE,  Library, 
FREE  FREE 

RICE  UNIVERSITY 
Sep  17  —  8  &  10  pm  —  THE  STERILE 
CUCKOO,  $1,  Chem  Lecture  Hall 

PARK  III  FILM  SERIES 

At  the  Park  III,  River  Oaks  Shopping  Center; 
special  student  rates.  Call  522-5632. 

Sep  15— 18  —  JULES  AND  JIM,  made  by 
Francois  Truffaut  and  starring  Jeanne 
Moreau  and  Oskar  Werner. 

Sep  19— 21— THE  VIRGIN  SPRING,  Ingmar 
Bergman. 

Sep  22  —25  —  WILD  STRAWBERRIES, 
also  Ingmar  Bergman. 

A  T  THE  OTHER  COMMERCIAL  HOUSES: 

CARNAL  KNOWLEDGE  -  “You  like  It,  It 
likes  you.’’  Tower 

WHO  IS  HARRY  KELLERMAN  _  Who 
cares.  Galleria 

THE  MUSIC  LOVERS  —  Punchy  ol’  Dick 
Chamberlain  steps  up.  Park  III 
SWEET  SWEETBACK’S  BADAAAASSSS 
SONG  —  Take  that,  honkie.  Metropolitan. 
EVEL  KNIEVEL  —  P.U.  (see  review  this 
issue).  Majestic. 

UNMAN,  WITTERING*  AND  ZIGO  —  Take 
that,  teach.  Windsor. 

THE  RED  TENT  —  Boffo  at  the  Memorial. 
(See  review) 

WALKABOUT  —  The  aborigines  and  the 
civilized.  Gaylynn 

JC  —  Take  that,  Sharon  Tate.  Buncha  pla¬ 
ces,  if  you  care. 

RAINBOW  BRIDGE  —  Jimi  Hendrix  on 
Maui.  Surf’s  up.  Shamrock 
L’ENFANT  SAUVAGE  —  Francois  Truffaut. 
Park  III 

TWO  LANE  BLACKTOP — Starring  James 
Taylor  as  Peter  Fonda.  Majestic,  Shep¬ 
herd,  starting  Wed. 

DEATH  IN  VENICE  —  Starts  Wed  at  the 
Gaylynn 

THE  DEVILS  —  starring  Vanessa  Redgrave 
and  Oliver  Reed.  Friday  at  Village 


TV 


6:30  pm  —  Consumer  Crusader  RALPH 
NADER  tells  all.  Ch  8. 

Wed,  Sep  15— 

7:30  pm  —  BOBOQUIVARf,  featuring  sing¬ 
er-guitarist  Tim  Buckley.  Ch  8 

9:00  pm  —  ROD  SERLING’S  NIGHT  GAL¬ 
LERY,  Ch 

11:46  am  —  THE  DEATH  OF  ZENGI,  his 
son  Nur  ed-Din  inherits  Aleppo.  Com¬ 
ing  up  in  November,  the  825th  anniver¬ 
sary  of  THE  REVOLT  OF  BDESSA., 
Choo,  Choo. 


Thu,  Sep  16— 

7:30  pm  —  DRAGON  COUNTRY,  two  Ten¬ 
nessee  Williams  plays  on  NET  Playhouse. 
Ch  8 

10:45  pm  —  EAST  SIDE,  WEST  SIDE, 

James  Mason,  Ava  Gardner.  Ch  11 

Fri,  Sep  17— 

7:30  pm  —  HAMILE,  Hamlet  as  retold  in 
native  Ghanian  dress.  Ch  8 
9:30  pm  —  HATHAYOGA,  first  of  a  series 
of  60  (!)  programs.  Ch  8 

Sat,  Sep  18  — 

2:30  pm  —  THE  THREE  STOOGES  MEET 
HERCULES,  stupid  comedy  for  your 
hangover  entertainment.  Chll 
4:00  pm  —  WHEN  WORLDS  COLLIDE, 

Ch  11 

10:20  pm  —  THE  ORGINIZER,  Marcello 
Mastroianni  as  college  prof  who  tries  to 
organize  factory  workers.  Ch  1 
1:00  am  —  BRIDES  OF  DRACULA.  Ch  13 

Sun,  Sep  19  — 

6:00  pm  —  JACKSON  FIVE  SPECIAL,  Ch  13 
6:00  pm  —  EAST  SIDE/WEST  SIDE,  fine 
old  TV  series  starring  George  C.  Scott  as 
a  social  worker  In  NYC.  Ch  26 
6:30  pm  —  GUESS  WHO’S  COMING  TO 
DINNER.  You  already  know,but  if  you 
are  a  slushy  liberal  you  might  want  to 
guess  again.  Ch  11 

11:00  pm  —  SHERLOCK  HOLMES  AND 
THE  HOUSE  OF  FEAR,  Basil  Rathbone, 
Nigel  Bruce.  Ch  11 

Tues,  Sep  21 

6:00  pm  —  OUTER  LIMITS,  Remember  this 
classic  sci-fi  series?  Mon-Fri  at  6  pm  on 
Ch  26 

6:30  pm  —  MARGARET  MEAD  talks  about 
nearly  everything.  Intelligently,  too. 

Ch  8 

9:30  pm  —  ALLINTHEFAMILY.  Chll 
10:00  pm  —  MESSAGE  TO  GARCIA, 

Wallace  Beery,  Barbara  Stanwyck  In  an 
old  favorite.  Ch  26 

Wed,  Sep  22  — 

6:30  pm  —  IS  LIBERATION  THE  SAME 
FOR  ALL  WOMEN?  Women  from  dif¬ 
ferent  backgrounds  hash  It  out.  Ch  8 
7:00  pm  —  DOUBLE  FEATURE,  two  John 
Wayne  westerns!  Ch  26 
7:30  pm  —  LIGHTIN’  HOPKINS  on  Bobo- 
quivari.  30  minutes  of  pure  Lightin’.  Ch  8 
9:00  pm  —  ROD  SERLING’S  NIGHT  GAL¬ 
LERY.  Ch  2 


Thu,  Sep  23  — 

7:30  pm  —  THE  BLOOD  KNOT,  play 
about  two  brothers  In  South  Africa. 

Ch  8 

Fri,  Sep  24  — 

7:00  pm  —  ANNIE  OAKLEY,  Barbara 
Stanwyck,  Melvyn  Douglas.  Ch  26 

12:30  pm  —  ISLAND  OF  LOST  SOULS, 
Charles  Laughton  and  Bela  Lugosi.  Ch  11 

Sat,  Sep  25  — 

4:00  pm  —  THE  CREAT-URE  T/HAT  WALKS 
AMONG  US,  unofficial  biography  of 
Richard  M.  Nixon.  Ch  11 

6:30  pm  —  SCIENCE  FICTION  THEATER, 
Ch  26 

7:00  pm  —  GOG,  mechanical  brain  sabotage 
secret  gov’t  lab.  In  color,  no  less!  Ch  26 

10:30  —  LEOPARD  MAN.  Ch  26 


MUSIC 


LIBERTY  HALL  (1610  Chenevert) 

JOHN  BALDRY  —  straight  from  Merry  ol' 
England.  Sept  20-21. 

ATOMIC  ROOSTER  —  Sept  24-25.  225-6250 

COLISEUM 

ALLMAN  BROS  BAND  plus  Little  Feat 
and  Cowboy.  Presented  by  Saturn  Prod 
&  KAUM.  Sun,  Sept  26  at  7:30  pm. 
Tickets  $3,  $4,  $5  at  Houston  Ticket, 
Brook  Mays  &  Turtle  News. 

BLACK  SABBATH  —  presented  by  Fey- 
line  Prod  and  KLOL.  Plus  Edgar  Win¬ 
ter’s  White  Trash  &  Sweathog.  Mon, 

Sept.  27. 

HOUSTON  BAPTIST  COLLEGE 

GLENN  YARBROUGH  —  folksinger  at 
HBC’s  Sharp  Gym,  8  pm  Fri,  Sept  17. 

JONES  HALL 

HOUSTON  SYMPHONY  —  Guest  conduc¬ 
tor  Erich  Leinsdorf:  overture  to  Mozart’s 
"Marriage  of  Figaro,”  suites  from  Kurt 
Weill’s  “Threepenny  Opera”  and  Strauss’ 
“Der  Rosen kavalier”  and  Dvorak’s  8th 
Symp.  224-4240.  Take  heed:  tickets 
are  nearly  sold  out  for  Sept  27-28  pro¬ 
gram  with  pianist  Van  Cllburn;  only 
series  tickets  are  available. 


INS  & 
OUTS 

PEACE  CALENDAR 

Sep  16  —  CHICANO  ANTI-WAR  ACTION— 
Call  Peace  Center  for  details  (227-1646) 
Sep  19  — WAR  RESISTERS  LEAGUE 

meets  at  2  pm  at  the  Peace  Center,  2405 
San  Jacinto,  Rm.  203.  This  is  the  organ¬ 
izing  meeting  for  the  WRL  In  Houston. 
The  League,  founded  In  1923,  advocates 
Gandhlan  non-violent  resistance  for  crea¬ 
ting  a  democratic  society  free  of  war, 
racism,  and  human  exploitation.  The 
League  is  based  on  the  belief  that  as  eafth 
one  of  us  strives  to  develop  the  best  in 
himself,  he  contributes  to  the  growth  of 
the  community. 

WOMEN’S  LIBERATION 
Sep  28  —  STATEWIDE  ABORTION  PLAN¬ 
NING  SESSION.  Noon  at  the  University 
Center  of  the  U  of  H  (San  JacintoSonora 
Room).  Housing  and  childcare  will  be  pro¬ 
vided. 

THE  NATIONAL  ORGANIZATION  FOR 
WOMEN  now  meets  the  first  Wednesday  of 
every  month  at  7:30  pm  at  the  Clayton 
Library  Guest  House  (5300  Carolina).  For 
more  information,  call  748-5369. 

UNDERWATER  FILM  FESTIVAL 
I  didn’t  believe  this  one,elther,  but  It’s  true. 
An  underwater  film  festival,  featuring  Inter¬ 
national  Gold  Medal  Award  Winning  film, 
slide  and  print  exhibition,  shell  &  coral  ex¬ 
hibits.  Jones  Hall,  Sat,  Sep  25.  Advance 
tickets  at  Foley’s  $2  (2  pm  show),  $3  (8 
pm  show). 

GAY  LIBERATION 

Gay  Liberation  meets  every  Tues  at  8  pm  in 
the  University  Center  of  the  University  of 
Houston. 

Women's  Caucus  of  GL  meets  every  Wed  at 
8  pm  In  the  Palo  Duro  room  of  the  UC  at 
Uof  H. 

GL  conducts  a  consciousness-raising  session 
every  Thurs  at  8  pm  in  the  UC  at  U* of  H. 

APOCALYPSE 

Rumor  has  it  that  the  end  of  the  world  is  at 
hand.  Numerous  seers  and  prophets  have  set 
the  date,  but  they  differ  about  the  details. 

If  you  have  any  information  pertaining  to 
the  Last  Day,  you  should  send  as  much 
documentation  as  possible  to  SC!  Apocaly¬ 
pse  Editor,  1217  Wichita,  Houston,  Tex. 
77004.  Correct  predictors  will  receive  a 
handsome  prize. 

ADULT  CLASSES 

Classes  (over  100  of  them!)  are.  waiting  for 
you  at  the  Jewish  Community  Center  (5001 
S.  Braeswood).  Call  them  at  729-3200  to 
find  out  what  they  are. 

UNIVERSITY  OF  THOUGHT 
The  U  of  Thought  needs  volunteers,  teach¬ 
ers,  and  workers  for  the  gala  FALL  SEMES¬ 
TER  starting  Sept  27.  To  volunteer  or  get 
more  info  call  526-5547  or  come  by  3504 
Main. 

GEM  &  MINERAL  SHOW 
All  you  gec^freaks  prepare  to  get  your  rocks 
off  with  the  1971  Houston  Gem  and  Miner¬ 
al  Show,  Sep  17-19  at  the  Shamrock  Hilton 
Hall  of  Exhibits.  Open  10  anvlO  pm  (10-6 
on  Sunday).  Adults  $1,  Children  50jt. 


TIME  OUT  CONFERENCE 

Oct  5-9  is  a  conference  on  human  sexuality 

at  the  University  of  Nebraska,  in  Lincoln. 

It’s  hoped  to  engage  as  many  campus  and 
community  people  as  possible  with  the  per¬ 
spectives  and  spirit  of  feminism  and  gay  lib¬ 
eration.  Write  David  McIntosh;  Time  Out 
Conference,  ASUN;  University  of  Nebraska 
Student  Union;  14th  and  R  Streets;  Lincoln, 
Neb.  Stay  tuned  for  more  revoltin’  devel¬ 
opments. 

ICE  CAPADES 

The  ice  freaks  put  on  their  cool  extrava* 
ganza.  Sep  8-19  (no  show  Sep  13)  at  the 
Coliseum. 


RED  STAR 

What  this  country  needs  is  a  good  Marxist- 
Leninist  Party,  and  Red  Star  is  a  publica¬ 
tion  that’s  going  to  tell  us  how  to  get  one. 
“Workers,  oppressed  people  in  America  - 
the  pages  of  Red  Star  are  yours!”  Write 
RED  STAR,  P.O.  Bdx  171,  Stillwater, 
Minn.  55082. 


OF  OUR  OWN 

POTLIQUOR  also  Charles  Bennett  & 
Paul  Jamal  Avant  Garde  Percussionists. 
$2,  8:30  pm. 
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